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ABSTRACT 

One of six introductory modules in a 22-module series 
designed to train vocational education curriculum specialists (VECS) , 
this guide is intended for use by both instructor and student in a 
variety of education environments, including independent study, team 
teaching, seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional 
classroom settings. The guide has five major sections. Part I, 
Organization and Administration, contains an overview and rationale, 
educational goals and performance objectives, recommended learning 
materials, and suggested reference materials. Part II, Content and 
Study Activities, contains the content outline arranged by goals. 
Study activities for each goal and its corresponding objectives 
fellow each section of the content outline. Content focus is on early 
and contemporary vocational education legislation, the National Study 
Panel Reports that provide the basis for ^"he three major pieces of 
vocational education legislation, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the 
Vocational Edu tion Act of 1963, and the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. Lart III, Group and Classroom Activities, 
suggests classroom or group activities and discussions keyed to 
specj.fic content in th.^ outline and to specific materials in the list 
of references. Part IV, Student Self-Check, contains questions 
directly rela .ed to the goals and objectives of the module, which may 
be used as a pretest or posttest or as a periodic self-check for 
students in determining 'ie:ir own progress throughout the module. 
Part V, Appendix, conta: suggested responses to the study 
activities from part II ai.d responses to the student self-checks. 
(HD) 
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Uiis docuiiKMit is ofie of a series of teaching/leay^iinc] modules 
lies w.jiuMj to train Vocational Education Curriculum Specialists. 
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PREFACE 



'^ho is voC(itional education curriculum specialist? The answer 
to this qu^^^stion is not as simple as it might annear. A vocational 
educatior! curriculum specialist is likely to work in many different 
capacities, mcludifuj, but not limited to: instructor, department 
chairperson, dean of vocational-technical education, vocational super- 
visor*, princi;jal, state or local director of vocational education, and 
cuT*r iciil urn coordinator. 

The specialist is, perhaps, more identifiable by his/her respon- 
sibilities, which include, but are not limited to: 

• planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational team performed to determine and achieve 
objec t i ves . 

• planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objec':ives. 

t diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

• knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -techni cal education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of material s repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including independent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional classroom 
setti ngs . 

Dr. James A. Dunn 
Principal Investigator and 
presently Director, 
Developmental Systems Group 
American Institutes for Research 
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PART I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section con-tains useful 
information, suggestions, and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist. Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART 1 1 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer the following questions: 

• How is the module organized? 

• What is the educational purpose of the module? 

• What specifically should the user learn from this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 
f What learning materials are necessary? 

t What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART II: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

Part II contains the content outline arranged by goals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its corresponding objectives follow each section of the content outline, 
allowing students to complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 
on to Goal 2. 

PAR T III: GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions relatr.^l to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 
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are located in h i III and are for optional use of either the instructor 
or the student. Qoli, the classroom activities a-id discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for u^:e as helpful examples only--they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" column are the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop che content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of the Suggested Reference 
Materials in PART I.^ 

PART IVj STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module. The self-check may be used as a pr^-test or as a post-test, 
or as a periodic self-check for students in determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. The responses 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow Vr.e n^odule to be used 
more effectively for individualized study. They hove been included in the 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate th^ir removal should 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently with 
the rest of the module. 

Approximately 20 hours of out-of-class study will be necessary to complete 
this module. 

Overview and Rationale 

Why study legislation? Because legislation, more tha.i any other subject, 
most clearly reveals the history of vocational education which includes 
its growth and development from a national program of -^ive million 
dollars in 1920 to over several billion dollars in 1970; its basic prin- 
ciples established early in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1^17 and expanded 
and updated f^r modern times by the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
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the 1968 Amendments; the individual personalities concerned with the 
promotion and advancement of the fieid; the national condition (econom- 
ically, politically, professionally, and socially) at the time of the 
passage of such 1 lation. Studying legislation also provides a basi'i 
for looking at tK- "e. According to Nystrom (14), "The real value 
in studying legisla , both past and present, is not in memorizing 
the sections and subsections of the various laws, but rather in being 
able to predict future trends and to utilize these prediction^, in the 
program planning function." 

Ttie content of tho niodulo is divided into thrr^o ffiajor .jred*;, Ttie fu'.t 
area concerns early jnd contemporary frjderdl legislation f or vocjtionti I 
•ducation, briefly describing ttie riirijor features jnd characteristir/, ui 
'>[jecific pieces of loqislation from the Morrill Act of 180? to thr* 
Vocational Aniondments (jf 1975-70 ttiat art? cu'^rentiy beirif) considrTf^l by 
Congress . 

N«?xt, mofluir* d(»scribr?s ttif- l.tirrM* natiori.il study (janr^ls and ttu* paru-l 
n?[j()rts tlidt ()r(Jvi(lfMl ttir* b^sis for thr? majrjr plrH;es of vcjcatlonal r-du 
cdtion legislatifjri. (.arJi pdrif? I --ttu* Conffiiiss l(jn on Natirjnal Aid frj Vfjr.j- 
tifjricjl Lduccjtion ( 191^1), ttie l^ln^?l of Ccjnsu I tanfs nri Vocational l(lii(..iMfjri 
( I9f)l- , and tjir* ,id hut: Aflvisfjry Courifiit on Vocational l.duc.aljon 
( 190^)- »/.j'> a|jp()inffd to study tlu- rM-rd*. for vrjcatlonal edtjcatjrjri nnd \.n 
iiuikf rcconiiiendaf ifnis for' ctiangr". to bring Vfjr:<jtlorial i'duc<^itUin iwnn* lnt(j 
line witti "wlwit stiould br*" ra ttirr ttian fiM (rit.j inlng "wti»j^ Is/' Wic p.im'l 
rrfports w^'rcf par 1 1 f.u lar I y s ignl f Ir .jnt. tn*c<njsr' t.tir*y stwiprd sijbsr(|u<-nt 
Icfjis lation. Itif»se flof.uiiifnt', IrirJuflr* "l^»|jfjrt of ftir» ('omiiiI ss 1 rjfi rjn Mnl.lrjnal 
Aid tf) VrjCiJlJorial I duca 1 1 on "ldu(,atinn far n Clianr) 1 r.'» Wrjrid fjf W(jrK" 
.iful "Vrjf.i M oria I idufiiiflrjn: ftir* lirlrlf)r \U'lv^('Ot\ Man ririd Ills WrjrK" Itir* 
moduir- iilsfj df";(,rlbr*s Uio (.ur'r'«»nt nMtiori.il study p.m^l wtilrJi is Mic 
N.Jtifjn.il Advisory (ifjunr.ll. Iliis Council cfinMnur*s t.o InflufriM' ( li.in<|i-\ 
rWifl gr'f)v/ttj I" vo( .iM (jii.) I < dur .i I ) on , 

! irioily, lui ii()(juh' ronsirb'r'. t.ti<' h-y <-((jrioml(, p(j|ll,l(rt|, pr (jI rss 1 fjn.i I , 
.jnd sof. I.jI I. m tors ni t.ti<' \ \\ut*\ lliat. ti/ivf ^reiil«*d \\u* <-nv 1 roriiiicnt for' flit- 
drvi- lopmi-nf (jI the iiM.jru pic(<-\ o( v(m .it i(jn.i I erlijj n 1. 1 fjri |r'<j 1 s I /i t i on . 

\:\ 
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Goals and Objectives 



: jfi r f)f'!p ] ^.fj Dfi f,f th)^ rT}rlijl<», t.hf ' . l\ir\( 'f] t, will ^lijp to rtf.hW'Vf t.hf 

^'lAl '..1. M]Vr;^^M/! AN[J f/lMAlfi Ttii. M ^.N I T I C AfjCf. Of TAfn.Y AND 

f ONif yJ'O^^Apy [[[jfPAl I f nrw AT ion rtiR Vf)CATIONAL rOIJCATION. 

^jtM^'^t'iv" S.li '-iv^'D (i d«*scr ipli v^.' t.rj tjMrifjn t of <i i rjn i f i c.iriL 
[>;»'(<' f)f vf)r..it. iorirt 1 fdufjcj t i on 1 fMji I <j t ion , 
M]»'nt. ify ifif* If'fji'JriUori to whifJi tfio ^t«l iLMiif'nl 

jf'tl 'J.Mt.c M)(» M ^]ri I f i oHicc of tfin throf (fki.jor pif»cf»^ 

0 1 vfjf .J t. ioTM 1 rnlijcd t if)ri W-f) i 'J <j I i on , n<ifiif» 1 y , 
t.hc '.iiii Mi -Hijfjfir'S Af,t rjf .^1/, tfio Vf)C<i I i on<i 1 

.1 1, ion Af t of Tifi'i, rjnrl Mm* VocotiorMl 
[ (lijf.ci I. U)ri Aiin'ruliiif'nt.', of 1^if)H. 



f.uAl (^IVliW ANIJ '.YNIHIM/I Mil NAIIONAI. MIJUY ('AMI I Rl I'OIUS IMAI 

I'l^OVIDI IJ im liAM') I OR mi IIIRI ( MAJOR IMtCt S Of VOCAriONAI 
lOllf.AIION IKilMAIlON, NAMI I Y , IIIL SMI [M^HUOIII S ACT Of 1^)1/, 
Mil VOCAMOflAI 11)1 MION ACT 01 I'iO'i, AND IIIC VOCAIIONAI 
I DlJf.AI KJN AMI NDMI Nl'. 01 \'}(>H. 

Ol)J»*r(iv** S.^l IflrriMly sprM lflr: rhitlonnl '.turly (j.irM»l .ind 
It.', rf'porl. tlwit provldr'fl Ihr* h*1^1^ for ffu» 
Snil t.h-llufjlH-< Af I of 1017, 

Oliji'f I ) V*- S.?^ Mrril.il'/ (In* \pr'f.lfir; n*ifl()n»il '.turly prHir*! .Jrid 
it.'. r<'pf)r(. tfi,it, pnjvlfli'd Ihr L^'J'. for Mir* 
Vo( .iMrjfiii I I r)ij<,.it,1 on Ar;(, of 106:3. 

f)l,j»'( t iv»* S-;m |rl<*rifif/ t.lir sprr iflr; n^iMrjri/il 'Jjjrly p^rM*! ^jrifl 
1 M. r<*prjr(, t lmf prr)viflr*r) Mir* h.r J fr)r Mm' 
Vrj< at Irjfhi I |r)ijr;rttJon Aiiir*rirjiiir»ri t/. f)f lOf^H. 

ODji-Miv*' S.i'^ 1 i'.f Mm' <m r)ri(jiiilr. , 'j)r.|.i|, crjtjcrt t lona I , rind 
iriilividij'il riMr()\ ior vr^r ritJrjrwi I r-rjiirii 1 1 rjn iW 
dr*.< f 1 li«'d |jy Mic (.rjiiiii j '.'. lr>ri r)n NrttJorujI Aid t,r) 
VofotU)rMl IdurrtMon (1014). Mir* IMrir*! of 
(.oriMj I f.irit.'. rjri Vr)r.fi tjrnuj I I dur./i tjrjn (lOM-rifiX), 
iirid Mm' Arlvl'.or y (.rjuru 1 I rjri Vr)r:rt tJori-i I I rlu(.«i tJr)ri 
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Objective 5.25 Compare and contrast the needs for vocational 
education as identified by the Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education (1914), 
the Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education (1961-1962), and the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education (1968). 



ANALYZE THE ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND SOCIAL 
FACTORS OF THE TIMES THAT LED TO THE LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT 
OF THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT OF 1917, THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1963, AND THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968; AND 
THE PROPOSED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1975-76. 

Objective 5.31 Identify the key economic, political, 

pro'^essional , and social factors that affected 
the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 

Objective 5.32 Identify the key economic, political, 

professional, and social factors that affected 
the enactment of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. 

Objf^ctive 5.33 Identify the key economic, political, 

professional, and social factors that affected 
the enactment of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. 

Ol)j(tf;tive 5.34 Describe the status and progress of current 
lefji dilation in regard to the proposed 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1975-76. 
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Content and Study Activities 



PART II 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



Goal 5.1 



Content Outline 



VP7Z;7777777777777777Z777^ 

Goal 5.1: Summarize and Explain the 
Significance of Early and Contemporary 
Federal Legislation for Vocational 
Education. 





A. What a^ Legislative Mandate ?* 

Early Vocational Education Legislation . Voca- 
tional education became a national program with 
the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act, which 
officially provided the first federal aid for 
vocational education. Previously, the Morrill Act 
had provided .'unds for "vocational education." 

1 . T hiB Morril l Act 

a. The Morrill Act, named after Senator 
Justin A. Morrill of Verriiont, became 
effective July 2, 1862. li was 
designated as "An act donating public 
lands to the several states and terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mech- 
anic arts." Under the provisions of the 
act, each state was provided with 30,000 
acres of public land for each Senator and 



Activities-Resources 



* See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 
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Representative in Congress. "The leading 
objectives shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies... 
to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts... in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions in life." ( United States 
Statutes at Large , XII. Chapter 130, 
p. 504.) 

b. The significance of this act was that it 
provided the first federal aid specifically 
for vocational education, although it was 
not fully recognized as such at the time. 

Smith - Hughes Act 

a. The Smith-Hughes Act is the basic 
federal vocational education act, passed 
in 1917, which established the princi- 
ples of federal financial aid and co- 
operation with the states in promoting 
public vocational education in agricul- 
ture, trades and industry, and home 
economics for persons aged 14 and over 
but not leading to the baccalaureate 
degree. The continuing yearly appropri- 
ations are administered under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 as amended 
by the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 (2). 

b. The Smith-Hughes Act was an automatic 
appropriation bill, providing a grant in 
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Technical 
Terminology , 
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perpetuity to the states of apprrxi- 
mately $7.2 million annually. It 
differs from rriodern vocational education 
legislation, which does not provide for 
permanent appropriation. Modern 
legislation--the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 and the 1968 Amendments-~i s 
enabling legislation, authorizing 
federal grants for states to help 
support and develop vocational education 
programs. 

To participate in the benefits of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, th.i stales were 
required to c.eate or desigriate a state 
board for vocational pducation; prepare 
a state plan showing the programs they 
intended to provide under the act; make 
an annual report to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education showing the 
work done during the year and the 
receipt and expenditure of the money; 
and provide the program only in schools 
under public supervision or control. 
The minimum age requirement for students 
was 14 years (14) . * 
The money for agricultural education 
was allocated to the states on the 
basis of the ratio of the state's 
rural population to the total U. S. 
rural population; urban population was 
used as the basis for allocations for 
trade and industrial and home econo- 
mics education; and total population 



(14) Occupation and 
Ca reer Educa- 
tion Legisla - 
tion , pp. 10- 
14. 

Also see (15) 
Vocational 
Education in 
a_ Democracy , 
pp. 440-445. 
* See Discussion 
Question B in 
Part III. 
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was used as the basis for distribution 
0^ the teacher-training funds (14)*- 
3 . O ther Early Vocational Education Legisia - 
tjoji (6). Other early legislation for 
vocational education was primarily amend- 
ments to the Smith-Hughes Act. Such 
legislation either added new occupational 
funding categories to those already 
established by Smith-Hughes or authorized 
additional funds beyond those provided by 
Smith-Hughes. Such legislation included 
all of the fol lowing: 

a . The George-Reed Ac_t o_f 1929 promoted 
further development of agriculture and 
home economics education. The home econo- 
mics appropriations were separated from 
the appropriations for trades and industry 
purposes, making it possible to expand 
services in the field of home economics. 
The temporary nature of this act, scheduled 
to expire in 1934, brought about the 
development and support of the George- 
Ellzey Act. 

b. The George-El Izey Act of 1934 , like 
the preceding act, was designed to 
support home economics and agriculture 
education in addition to trade and 
industrial education. This act also 
contained a time limit deterring long 
range vocational education planning. 
Efforts to end this kind of piecemeal 
legislation were made resulting in the 
enactment of the George-Deen Act. 



(14) Occupation and 
Career Educa - 
tion Legisla - 
tion . Also 
see (1 5 ) Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tion in a^ 
Democracy , 
Chap. 17. 

* See Discussion 
Question C in 
Part III. 

(6) A Synthesis of 
Activities 
Leading to the 
Enactment of 
the Vocational 



Education Act 
of 1963. 
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The George-Deen Act of 1936 authorized 
an annual appropriation of $14 million 
on a continuing basis for agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industrial, 
and, for the first time, distributive 
occupations programs. This act, 
unlike the two preceding acts, 
authorized appropriations for teacher 
training and reimbursement of salaries 
for supervisors, directors and 
teachers in the three major occupa- 
tional programs. 

The Defense Training Act of 1940 pro- 
vided for the training of manpower for 
national defense purposes and the ac- 
quisition of space, equipment and 
facilities for such training. Appro- 
priations were greatly expanded during 
World War II and vocational educators 
played a key role in the training of, 
war production workers. The program 
was terminated after peace was re- 
stored in 1945. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 amended 
and superseded the George-Deen Act and 
authorized increased appropriations 
for the traditional occupational pro- 
grams in addition to providing funds 
for vocational guidance, training and 
work experience for out-of-school 
youth and training of apprentices. 
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f . Tire Health A mendment s Act of 1956 
provided gr'- - ■ to states for practi- 
cal nurse training. 

g. The National Defense Edu c ation Act was 
passed in 1958 after the Soviet Union 
launched Sputnik. The act amended the 
George-Barden Act by adding Title III, 
annual appropriations for area voca- 
tional education programs designed to 
meet the national defense needs for 
highly skilled technicians. The act 
wab extended by President Kennedy in 
1961. 

h . The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 
provided for training and retraining 
of unemployed v/orkers who lived in 
designated redevelopment areas. Pro- 
visions of this act were incorporated 
in the 1965 amendments to the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. 

i . Th_e Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 provided funds for train- 
ing and retraining of underemployed 
and unemployed individuals to develop 
skills needed for employment (6). 



( 6 ) A Synthesis of 
T^ ctivi ties 
Leading to the 
Enactment of 
the Vocational 



Education Act 
of 1963. 



C . Contemporary Vocational Education Legislation . 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
1968 Amendments provide the basis for the con- 
temporary program of vocal ' education. 
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1 . Vocational Education Act of 1963 

a. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
was a law enacted to auttiorize federal 
grants to states to assist then to 
maintain, extend, and improve existing 
programs of vocational education, to 
develop new programs of vocational 
education, and to provide part-time 
employment for youths who need the 
earnings to continue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis. The 
act was comprehensive in providing for 
persons of all ages in al i communities 
of the United States to have ready 
access to vocational training or re- 
training which is of high quality, 
which is realistic in the light of 
actual or anticipated opportunities 
for gainful employment, and which is 
suited to their needs, interests, and 
ability to benefit from such training. 
VEA 1963 was subsequently amended by 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 (2). 

b. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
was the first modernization and re- 
vitalization of the national program 
in five occades. It focused on 
services to people--meeting the needs 
of individuals--in contrast to prior 
acts which only provided for training 
personnel in a few occupational cate- 
gories. The effect of this shift in 



(2) Vocational- 
Techn i cal 
Terminology , 
1971. 
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emphasis was to remove artificial 
barriers to flexibility in student 
programming, which had developed 
through the use of occupational cate- 
gories. The intent of the new act was 
to pro^ '0 services to people without 
respect to predetermined occupational 
groupings. Occupat'ons designated as 
professional occupations ( us^al ly 
those requi/ing a baccalaureate 
degree) were not to be included among 
the occupations for which training was 
to be provided. With this exception, 
the act suggested, in effect, that if 
a training need existed, funds were 
available to take care of the need 
(19)/ 

Voca: Fd' catio ^ Amendments of 1968 

a. The l.^o Aiiendments amended all 
previous vocational education acts and 
repealed the George-Barden Act of 
1946. The declaration of purpose of 
the amendments differed from the 

1963 Act in that those in post- 
secondary schools were specified among 
the groups which will have ready 
access to vocational training or 
retraining. 

b. The 1968 Amendments specified that 
funds tted to the states were to be 
used to maintain, extend, and promote 
vocational education programs to meet 

27 



(19) Introduction 
to Trade , 
Industrial , 
and Technical 



Education , 
Dp. 11-17. 
Also see (22) 
Foundations of 
Vocational 
Education : 
Social and 
Phi losophical 
Co ncepts , pp. 
77-78. 



* See Discussion 
Question D in 
Part III. 
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the needs of the following categories 
of people: 

(1) high school students, including 
programs to prepare them for 
advanced or highly skilled post- 
secondary vocational-technical 
education; 

(2) persons who have completed or left 
high school and who are available 
for study in preparation for 
entering the labor market; 

(3) persons who have already entered 
the labor market and who need 
training or retraining to achieve 
stability or advance in employment; 

(4) persons who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding in 
the regular vocational education 
programs; 

(5) persons who have handicaps 
(physical) and who need special 
educational assistance or require 
a modified vocational education 
program (14) 

c. The Amendments created a National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education and re- 
quired the appointment of a State Advisory 
Council as a condition of eligibility for 
the receipt of federal funds. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 . 

a. The Education Amendments of 1972 

(P.L. 92-318) became effective June 23, 1972. 



(14) Occupation and 
Career Educa- 
tion Legisla- 
tion , Chap. 
4. Also see 
(19) Intro- 
duction to 
Trade, Indus- 
trial^ and Tech- 
nical Education 
pp. 17-28; (22) 
Foundations of 
Vocational 
Education : 
Social and 
Philosophical 
Concepts , pp. 
79-83- 



* See Discussion 
Question E in 
Part III. 
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They are considered one of the most com- 
prehensive pieces of federal legislation 
for education ever passed. They amended 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, the 
General Education Provisions Act, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

b. Title X of the Education Amendments of 
1972 is of greatest significance to voca- 
tional education. Part A of Title X re- 
quires that each state establish a Post- 
secondary Education Commission and that 
this commission develop a statewide plan 
for the expansion or improvement of post- 
secondary education programs in cormunity 
colleges. The Act authorizes funding 
($50 million for FY 1973, $75 million for 
FY 1974, and $150 million for FY 1975) to 
encourage and assist those states and 
localities which desire to establish and/or 
expand their community colleges. 

c. Part B of Title X requires a comprehensive 
program of planning for the establishment 
and operation of postsecondary occupational 
education programs. It at :rizes funding 
for such purposes: $100 million for 

FY 1973, $250 million for FY 1974, and 
$500 million for FY 1975. 

d. Part C of Title X establishes the Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education within 
USOE. This Bureau administers Title X of 
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the Education Amendments of 1972, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the Adult 
Education Act, the functions of USOE re- 
lating to vocational, technical, and 
occupational training in comiTiunity colleges 
and' any other Act vesting authority in the 
Commissioner for vocational, occupational, 
adult, and continuing education. 



D. Other Contemporary Legislation Affecting 
Vocational Education* 

1. Vocational education is currently 

governed and funded under the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, and the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 as amended in 1968. Under 
this past legislation, vocational edu- 
cation is authorized a total of $842 
million per year including an appropria- 
tion of $7.2 million in perpetuity from 
the Smith-Hughes Act. Although this 
amount is authorized, the entire amount is 
not appropriate d each year. During the 
summer of 1975, for example, the President 
vetoed the education appropriations bill 
for FY 76, which would have provided 
$547.9 million for vocational education. 
As a result, under a continuing resolution 
vocational education will be funded for 
the coming year at the lesser of the 
House or Senate passed amount until 
Congress prepares an appropriations 
measure suitable to the President (1 ) . 
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Activities 1 and 2 
in Part III. 
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Also, infor- 
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Melvin L. 
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man, Division 
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by interview 
July 29 and 31 , 
1975. 
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Congress is now considering new legisla- 
tion fo^ vocational education. Instead of 
drafting wiiat would become a completely 
new act, however. Congress is expected to 
pass the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1976, basically an extension of th^ 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 as 
amended in 1968(1). 

At the time of publication, five separate 
bills have been submitted to the House and 
Senate by the following groups: American 
Vocational Association (AVA), American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (AACJC), American Personnel and 
Guidance Association (APGA), National 
Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges (NASULGC), and the U. S. 
Office of Education (the Administration's 
bill). 

In addition to the organization-sponsored 
bills, the House and Senate each have 
their own vocational education bills. 
Congressman Carl Perkins (D-Ky), Chairman 
of the House Education and Labor Committee, 
and Congressman Albert Quie (R-Minn), 
Ranking Minority Member on the Committee, 
jointly introduced the bill in the House. 
Senator Claiborne Pell (D-RI), Chairman 
of the Senate Education Sub-Committee, and 



(1 ) Legislative 
Informai:ion 
for Affiliated 
State 

Associations . 
ATsoT infor- 
mation from 
Melvi^' L. 
Barlow, Chair- 
man, Division 
of Vocational 
Education, UCLA 
by interview 
July 29 and 31 , 
1975. 
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Senator J. Glenn Beall, Jr. (R-Md), Rank- 
ing Minority Member on the Sub-Committee 
introduced a similar bill in the Senate. 

There are nia.iy similarities among the 
various bills. For example, the APGA bill 
contains sections that relate closely to 
the career guidance and prevocational ex- 
perience included in Part B of the bill 
sponsored by AVA. 

At the same time, the various bills repre- 
sent different priorities and points of 
view. For example, the AVA-sponsored 
legislation would maintain the State 
Board for Vocational Education for the 
purpose of planning, coordinating and 
administering federal grants to the states. 
The AACJC-sponsored bill would eliminate 
the single state agency concept. 

For the next few months, the education 
committees of the House and Senate will 
continue to digest and rework these bills 
as they "mark up" or modify their own 
bills. If the two final bills are suffic- 
iently different, a House-Senate confer- 
ence committee will meet to make compro- 
mises in the final bill. This billjonce 
approved by the entire Congress, will be 
sent to the President for signature. If 
the President signs the bill, it becomes 
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an act or public law. If he vetoes the 
bill, vocational education will continue 
to operate under the present legislation. 
Congress may, of course, vote to override 
the veto. 

It is important to note that federal fund- 
ing is a relatively small portion of the 
money spent for vocational education; the 
majority of funds are provided by state 
and local taxes. The present federal 
appropriation is approximately $.5 billion 
compared to $3.0 billion spent by state 
and local governments: a 6-to-l ratio. 
Federal legislation and funding, therefore, 
is intended as a standard for states to 
follow to ensure adequate performance in 
vocational education (1). 



(1 ) Legislative 
Information 
for Affiliated 
State 

Associations . 
Also, infor- 
mation from 
Melvin L. 
Barlow, Chair- 
man, Division 
of Vocational 
Education, UCLA, 
by interview 
July 29 and 31, 
1975. 
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study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities , 

1. For each of the lettered statements below, identify the specific 
piece of legislation to which the statement refers. More than one 
statement may refer to any single piece of legislation. 

a. This law created the first federal organization for the 

administration of vocational education, 
h. This law provided the first federal aid for the occupational 

category of "distributive occupations." 

c. This law established the pattern for federal -state cooperation 
in vocational education. 

d. This law was the first to emphasize specific groups of people 
rather than occupational categories. 

e. This law provided the first categorical financial support for 
vocational education--for agriculture, home economics, and 
trades and industry. 

f. This law created a National Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education. 

g. This law established the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education within the U.S. Office of Education. 

h. This was the first act to authorize grants to the states for 
practical nurse training. 

i. This law granted public lands to the states for the establish- 
ment of agricultural and mechanical arts colleges. 

j. This law separated appropriations for home economics from 

appropriations for trades and industry, as had been provided 

by the Smith-Hughes Act. 
k. This was the first act to authorize appropriations specifically 

for area vocational education programs. 
1. This act appropriated more than $100 million annually for a 

"war production training program." 
m. This act authorized vocational education for unemployed and 

underemployed persons who resided in certain geographic areas 
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which had been designated as redevelopment areas by the 

Secretary of Comnerce. 
n. The major purpose of this act was to aid unemployed and 

underemployed persons to acquire training for and employment 

in available job openings. 
0. This was the first act to authorize funds specifically for the 

academically, culturally, and physically disadvantaged, 
p. This act is considered the most omnibus education legislation 

ever enacted by Congress, 
q. This proposed legislation will most likely be an extension of 

the 1968 amendment. 

2. The Suggested References section of this guide provides sources 
of information that will assist you in completing Activity 2. Do 
not feel limited by this list; you may locate other references of 
your own. You may choose to go to the library to obtain such 
information, or your instructor may have provided some of these 
references in the classroom. 

You may wish to form student study groups within the class, assigning 
each group a specific part of the task described below. Then hold 
a meeting of all groups to share accumulated information. 

For each of the three major pieces of vocational education 
legislation (the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968), list 
four statements you locate in the literature that describe the 
significance of the legislation. An example is provided for the 
Smith-Hughes Act; use it as a guideline in selecting statements of 
significance. For each statement, indicate the source in the 
appropriate column. 

Be prepared to discuss your findings in class. 

(See Appendix A for possible answers.) 
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SMITH-HUGHES ACT OF 1917 



Statement of Significance 


Source of Statement 


!• This act established a pattern for 

federal-state cooperation in vocational 
education that continues to exist even 
under the most recent federal legislationo 


1, M, E. Strong and 
C, J, Schaefer, 
Introduction to 
Trade, Industrial » 
and Technical Edu- 
cation, 1975, 
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Goal 5.2: Review and Synthesize the 
National Study Panel Reports that Pro- 
vided the Basis fo*- the Three Major 
Pieces of Vocational Education Legisla 
tion, Namely, the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, and the Vocational Education Amend- ;^ 
ments of 1968 



Over the years a number of separate national study 
panels (commissions, committees, councils, etc.) 
have been appointed to thoroughly study the needs 
and problems of vocational education. Three of 
these national study panels are of particular 
significance because the reports of these panels 
provided the basis for ensuing legislation. 

A. The Conmission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education ( 1914 ) 

1. Through the efforts of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, the needs and problems of both 
industrial education and vocational educa- 
tion were brought to the attention of 
Congress and the American people in 
general. As a result, the Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education was 
created by act of Congress on January 20, 
1914, authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission 
of nine members to study the problems 
involved in a national system of federal 
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b. 



c. 



aid to the states for secondary education 
which were not encountered in the systems 
providing aid for land-grant colleges (21). 
The Commission, which included representa- 
tion from the Congress, from labor, from 
industry, and from education, attempted 
to answer six basic questions: 
a. To what extent is there a need for 

vocational education in the United 

States? 

Is there a need for national grants 
stimulating the states to offer 
vocational education? 
What kinds or forms of vocational 
education should be stimulated by 
national grants? 

d. How far can the Federal Government aid, 
through expert k now ledge , voca ti ona 1 
education in the various states? 

e. To what extent should the Federal 
Government aid the states through 
national grants for vocational 
education? 

f. Under what conditions should grants to 
the states for vocational education be - 
made (22)? 

In a two-volume report of almost 500 pages, 
the Commission reported its findings to 
Congress on June 1, 1914. The report 
resulted in the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which was signed by President 
Woodrow Wilson on February 23, 1917, 
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(21 ) Development 
of Federal 
Legislation 
for Vocational 
Education , p. 25, 



(22) Foundations of 
Vocational 



Education : 
Social and 
Phi losophical 
Concepts , pp. 
35,36,72-75. 

Also see (21) 
Development of 
Federal 
Legislation 
for Vocational 
Education , 
Chap. V. 
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ERIC 



B . lhe_ Panel o_f Consultants on Vocational Educa- 
tion ( 1961-1962 ) 

1. In a special message to Congress on 
American education, February 20, 1961, 
President John F. Kennedy recommended 
that a Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education be convened to review and 
evaluate the current program of vocational 
education and make reco^^^mendations for 
improving and redirecting the program. 
Kennedy said: "The National Vocational 
Education Acts first enacted by Congress 
in 1917 and subsequently amended have 
provided a program of training for 
industry, agriculture, and other occupa- 
tional areas. The basic purpose of our 
vocational education effort is sound and 
sufficiently broad to provide a basis for 
meeting future needs. However, the tech- 
nological changes which have occurred in 
all occupations call for a review and re- 
evaluation of these acts, with a view 
towards their modernization" (22). 

2. President Kennedy's announcement was the 
first time in over a half-century that the 
President of the United States had placed 
the power and prestige of the White House 
behind a study of vocational education 
needs. Not since the Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education and 
its report of 1914 had so much attention 
been directed to the vocational education 
needs of the nation. 
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(22) Founda t ions of 
Vocational 
Education : 
Social and 
Philosophical 
Concepts , 
pp. 37, 38. 
Also see (6) 
A Synthesis of 
Activities 
Leading to the 
Enactment of 
the Vocational 
Education Act 
of 1963 , pp. 45- 
49. 
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3. The Panel of :ons!!l tants submitted its 
report, Educe Hon for Changing World of 
Work, in November 1962, and it became the 
basic framev. , k for the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. 

4. The Panel reported two significant short- 
comings in vocational education. First, 

it found that the vocational education pro- 
gram had been insensitive to the >needs of 
various groups of people within the popu- 
lation, and second, it found the program 
had been insensitive to changing labor 
market needs. 

5. The Panel declared that the financial in- 
vestment in vocational education was 
grossly incommensurate with the national 
interest and federal responsibilities. 
Financial support was not keeping pace 
with the requirements for a highly trained 
labor force. 

6. To provide for the services to improve the 
quality of vocational education and to 
implement programs designed to meet the 
needs of groups of people within the popu- 
lation, the Panel recommended an annual 
authorization of appropriations of $400 
million (6). 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
( 1968 ) 

1. As part of an evaluation system for tlie 
vocational education program the Vocational 
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(6) A Synthesis of 
Activities 
Leading to the 
Enactment of 
the Vocational 



Education Act 
of 1963, pp. 
45-49. " 
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4. 



Education Act of 1963 provided for 
the appointment of an ad hoc Advisory 
Council to review the results of the act 
and recommend improvements. The act 
called for a review in 1966 and every five 
years thereafter. (This committee and its 
reporting responsibilities has subsequently 
been replaced by the National Advisory 
Council under the provisions of the 1968 
Amendments . ) 

The 12-member Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education was appointed by the 
President of the United States on November 
22, 1966, and the report of the Council 
was released in early 1968. The report. 
Vocational Education: The B ridge Between 

^"^il yjA Woni^.» identified program 
weaknesses and highlighted unmet needs, as 
well as makinq specific recommendations. 
These recommendations formed the basis for 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 (22). 

The focus of the Council reconiinendations 
was the enlargement of the concept of 
vocational training and the necessity to 
Integrate more effectively the poor, un- 
employed, and underemployed into the 
economic system. 

To achieve vocational education for all, 
the Council report pointed out three par- 
ticularly rolevanL concepts: 
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(22) Foundations of 
Vocational Edu- 



cation : Social 
and P hilosophi- 
cal Concepts , 
pp. 38-43, 
Also see (l9) 
Introduction to 
Trade, Indus - 
triaf and Tech - 
nicaT Education , 
pp- fl-28. 
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General, academic, and vocational edu- 
cation can no longer be compartmental- 
ized. Culture and vocation are 
inseparable aspects of humanity. Voca- 
tional education is not a separate 
discipline within education, but it is 
a basic objective of all education and 
must be a basic element of each 
person's education. The key is to 
build a better means of integrating 
academic education, skill training, 
and work experience. The common 
objective should be a successful life 
in which employment has a crucial role^ 
"Nothing will henceforth be more con- 
stant than change." Technological and 
economic progress feeds on itself, 
opening new vistas and closing the old, 
The underprepared are threatened by 
displacement, and the well prepared 
are confronted with new opportunities. 
The demand upon vocational education 
is clear: Programs for youth must 
prepare them for change; programs for 
adults must be universally available, 
and must emphasize coping with change 
(24). 

The most treasured value of our society 
is the worth and freedom of the indi- 
vidual. All individuals are entitled 
to the benefits of a social system 
which will make it possible for them 



(24) Vocational 
Educat i on : 
The 8rfdg"e 
Between Man 
and Hi^ Work , 
pp. 183-^087 
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to get from where they are to where 
they have the potential to be. One 
operational measure of freedom is the 
range of choice available to the 
individual. The major constraints 
upon the range of choice are ignorance 
and poverty and disease and discrimin- 
ation. Education can reduce the 
barriers of ignorance and proper occu- 
pational preparation can lower the 
barriers of poverty. Education and 
occupational preparation cannot elim- 
inate disease and discrimination but 
they can substantially contribute to 
overcoming them (24). 

Current National Study Panel : The National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education * 

1. Although the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 established an Advisory Council, the 
provisions for its staffing were inade- 
quate. The 1968 Advisory Council deter- 
mined that such a cormittee cannot 
function properly unless staff is assigned 
to coordinate its work with the Office of 
Education and to relate the work of the 
Office to the committee members. 

2. As a result of the Council reconmendation, 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 provided for a National Advisory 
Council: "The President will appoin the 
National Council consisting of twenty-one 
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Activities 3 arid 4 
in Part III. 
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members, one-third of whom shall be rep- 
resentatives of the general public. Others 
on the council will come from fields rep- 
resenting agriculture, home economics, 
distribution and marketing, health, trades, 
manufacturing, office and service indus- 
tries, and persons representative of new 
and emerging occupational fields; persons 
who are familiar with manpower problems 
and the administration of manpower pro- 
grams: persons knowledgeable about the 
administration of state and local voca- 
tional education programs, including mem- 
bers of local school boards; persons ex- 
perienced in the education and training 
of handicapped persons; persons ftjmiliar 
with the special problems of the disad- 
vantaged; persons who have special knowl- 
edge of postsecondary and adult vocational 
education programs" (19). 

The responsibilities of the council 
include: advising the Commissioner con- 
cerning preparation of general regulations 
for, and the operation of, vocational 
programs supported with assistance under 
the Act (except in the case of the train- 
ing of vocational education personnel); 
reviewing programs and reporting findings 
and recommendations to the Secretary for 
transmittal to the Congress; conducting 
independent evaluations of programs, and 



(19) Introd uction 
to Trade' 
Industnal arvd 
Tedhmcal Edu- 
cation, p.' ?A. 
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reviewing duplication of postsecondary 
programs within geographic areas. The 
Council is authorized to employ staff and 
make studies to carry out its duties (19). 
The National Advisory Council on Vocation- 
al Education has issued a number of re- 
ports to date. Highlights of those re- 
ports are briefly stated in the remainder 
of this section. 

a. First Report (July 15, 1969)--directed 
its comments and recommendations at 
the need for change in national atti- 
tudes towards vocational education, 
change in vocational education pro- 
grams and continued investment by the 
Federal Government in vocational 
education ,13) . 

b. Second Report (November 15, 1969)-- 
recommeiided that the Federal Govern- 
ment make necessary policy changes in 
its approaches to funding, in the 
organization and rolp of the Office of 
Education, and in present and pro- 
posed manpower policies a.nd 
legislation (13) . 

c. Third Report (July 10,, 1970)--chal-. 
lenged American education to deal with 
the needs of the disadvantaged and 
minorities who do not enjoy adequate 
educational opportunities (13). 



(19) Introduction 
to Trade > 
Industrial ,a_nd^ 
Technical Edu- 
cation, p. 24. 



(13) Annual Report , 
July 15, 1969 . 



(13) Second Report , 
November 15 ~ 
1969. 



(13) Third Report , 
July 10 , 19/0. 
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d. Fourth Report (January 16, 1971)-- 
turned its attention to the unique 
problems of financing and planning 
vocational education programs (13). 

e. Fifth Report (June 21, 1971 )--attacked 
t-.he educational establishment for 
paying lip service only to career 
education concepts rather than imple- 
menting realistic pr'og* ams (13). 

f. Sixth Report (June 1, 1972)--recom- 
mended improvement in counseling and 
guidance services, including greater 
attention to vocational and technical 
education (13). 

g. Seventh Report (November 15, 1972)-- 
recornniended expanding the visibility 
and support of vocational student 
organizations (13) . 

h. Eighth Report (September 2, 1974)-- 
delineated the distinctions between 
career education and vocational educa- 
tion and recommended changes in 
federal policy to spur further 
advances in making the nation's 
schools relevant to the real needs of 
students (13). 



(13) Fourth Report 
January 16 , 
1971. 



(13) Fifth Report 
June 21 , 1971 



(13) Sixth Report 
June 1 , 1972. 



(13) Seventh Report 
November 15, 

1972: 



(13) Eighth Report 
September 2, 
197X 
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study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content ou^'-'^:- -nd any additional 
rK'fcrcrvjK'S as suggested, complete the fy'rv^ii^:.^: activities. 

1. Complete the following multiple-choice questions. 

3. Which national study panel on vocational education developed 
the report that provided the basis for the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963? 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

b. Which national stu^y panel established the general principle of 
a national advisory board for vocational education? 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

c. Which national study panel recommended that federal aid to specific 
occupational categories be discontinued and support increased for 
specific clientele groups and services? 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
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Which national study panel submitted the report, "Vocational Education 
The Bridge Between Man and His Work"? 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



Which national study panel recommended increased local-state- 
federal support of vocational or technical education for high 
school youth, youth with special needs, post-high school youth, 
and working youth and adults? 

a« Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

^b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



Which national study panel emphasized the need for vocational 
education whose controlling pjrpose is to give training of a 
secondary grade to persons over 14 years of age for increased 
efficiency in useful employment in the trades and industries, 
in agriculture, in commerce and commercial pursuits, and in 
callings based upon a knowledge of home economics? 

a- 'Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



Which national study panel pointed out the imperative need for 
attention to the individual as a person? 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

^b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
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h. Which national study panel emphasized vocational education in 
postsecondary schools? 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



Using the Suggested References of your choice, identify the 
various needs for vocational education as seen by the three national 
study panels: the Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education (19i4), the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
(1961-1962), and the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(1968). You may wish to form student study groups within the nlass, 
assigning each group a specific part of this exercise, then arrange 
a meeting for all groups to share accumulated information. 

List the economic, social, educational, and individual needs for 

vocational education as described by each study panel „ If a study 

p^.nel did not consider the needs for vocational education in a 
particular categDry, write "No needs identified." 

After you have listed the needs for vocational education, compare 
and contrast these needs as identified by the three study panels. 
List the points of comparison among the three groups and the points 
of contrast among the three groups. Be prepared to discuss these 
points i n class . 
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Goal 5.3: Analyze the Economic, Poli- ^/ 
tical, Professional, and Social Factors ^ 
of the Times that Led to the Legislative 
Enactmert of the Smith-Hughes Act of ^ 
1917, the Vocational Education Act of /V, 
1963, and the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968; and the proposed Vocation-^ 
al Education Amendments of 1975-76 ^ 

w////////m 



Any legislation occurs within an historical con- 
text. Four factors have been identified as major 
contributors to legislative enactment: economic 
factors, political factors, professional factors, 
and social factors (14). 

A. The Smith-Hughes Ac^t of 1917 . Two particu- 
larly significant factors surrounding the 
development of Smith-Hughes were economic 
growth and impending war. 
1. The years preceding the enactment of 

Smi th-Hunhes— 1900 to 1910— were years of 
tremendous growth. The population 
increased from 76 million to over 92 
million. The gross national product more 
than doubled. Farm income rose sharply 
and industrial production boomed. The 
demand for skilled workers and managers 
for both farm and industry was great. 
Immigrants played a major role in provid- 
ing skilled manpower in industrial growth, 
but the need for skilled manpower con- 
tinued to grow, and the country looked to 



(14) Occupation 
and Career 
Ed ucation 
Legislation . 
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the school system for a solution to the 
problem (5). 
2. The years preceding the enactment of 



(5) Education for 



a^ Changing 
World of Work , 
Appendix III . 



Smith-Hughes were also years of impeding 
U. S. involvement in a world war. Sensing 
the possibility that the country would not 
be able to avoid the war, President 
Woodrow Wilson saw great value in a 
national manpower preparedness program. 
He became an avid supporter of vocational 
education and of federal aid for its sup- 
port. Wilson made several preparedness 
statements to Congress, but Congress paid 
little attention to them. Congress did 
not ignore a third appeal, however, when 
the President, on December 5, 1916, said: 
"At the last session of the Congress a 
bill was passed by the Senate which pro- 
vides for the promotion of vocational and 
industrial education; and which is of 
vital importance to the whole country 
because it concerns a matter too long 
neglected, upon which the thorough indus- 
trial preparation for the critical years 
of economic development immediately ahead 
of us in very large measure depends. May 
I urge its early and favorable considera- 
tion by the House of Representatives and 
its early enactment into law. It contains 
plans which affect all interests and all 
parts of the country, and I am sure that 



there is no legislation now pending before 
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Congress whose passage the country awaits 
with more thoughtful approval or greater 
impatience to see a great and admirable 
thing set in the way of being done" (5). 

The Congress responded promptly to Wilson's 
appeal, and on February 23, 1917, the 
President signed the Vocational Education 
Act, which has come to be commonly known 
as the Smith-Hughes Act. 

ThjB Vocational Education Act of 1963 . The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 was an ap- 
parent outg uwth of economic conditions and 
societal needs which existed in the United 
States in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

1. The recessions of 1958 and 1961 had 
brought unemployment to the highest level 
since the 1930s. Between 1958 and 1961, 
the unemployment rate averaged 5.9 per- 
cent. In 1962, the unemployment rate 
averaged 5.6 percent and an average of 4 
million /unericans were out of work. Not 
since the 1930s had unemployment remained 
so high for so long. Youth, especially 
minority groups, the older workers, the 
undereduca^ed, and the unskilled were 
particularly hard hit. In addition, an 
estimated 32 million Americans were living 
in poverty in 1962 (5) . 

2. The unemployment problem was further 
aggravated by the movement of rural people 
to large metropolitan areas; by 



(5) 



(5) 



Education for 
a_ Changing 
World_ of 
Appendix III . 



As above. 
Also see (6) , 
A Synthesis of 
7\'cti yi ties 
Leading to the 
Enactment of 
the Vocational 



Education Act 
of 1963. 
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discrimination based on age, sex, race, 
and creed; by the need to rehabilitate the 
physically and mentally handicapped; by a 
tax structure which discouraged industrial 
expansion; and by inadequate educational 
opportunities, particularly in vocational 
education (5). 

The problem was compounded by projectv^ns 
that by 1970 nearly one-third of all 
workers in the labor force would have 
entered it during the 1960s. Projections 
indicated that 26 million youths would be 
entering the labor market during the same 
10-year period--more than the country had 
ever had to train and to absorb in any 
comparable period of time * 
According to President John F. Kennedy, 
the nation's most urgent domestic problem 
in the early 1960s was unemployment. The 
country was undergoing a technological 
revolution unparalleled in history. 
Almost simultaneously, educational and 
political 'Spokesmen suggested that unem- 
ployment due to technological displacement 
would not be solved unless appropriate 
education and training programs could be 
implemented to eqnip men and women to work 
in a rapidly changing technological and 
automated society. Automation not only 
created demands for new and higher skills, 
it also made old skills obsolete. Service 
industries were beginning to grow more 
rapidly than manufacturing industries. 



(5) Education for 
A Changing 
World of Work , 
Appendix III . 
Also see (6) , 
A Synthesi s of 
Activi ties' 
Leading to the 
Enactment of 
the Vocational 



Fdu cation Act 
of :963. 



* See Discussion 
Question F in 
Part III. 
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These, and other factors, prompted 
President Kennedy to call for expanded aid 
to education in 1961 (6).* 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968* 

1. In general, the conditions that providec" 
the impetus for the enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 were 
greatly intensified and, in turn, provided 
impetus for the enactment of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968. 

2. In general, these conditions were high 
rates of unemployment, shortage of skilled 
manpower, and the growing economic and 
social disparity between the employable 
and the unemployed. 

3. Although unemployment in 1966 dropped to 
3.9 percent, due in part to an eightfold 
increase between 1961 and 1966 in federal 
support for manpower programs to enhance 
the employment and employabi li ty of indi- 
viduals, the civil rights movement focused 
attention upon poverty, bringing the prob- 
lem of competitive disadvantage in the 
job market into sharper relief. Without 
the civil rights movement, reduction of 
unemployment could have dissolved effec- 
tive support for continuing public man- 
power efforts (24) . 

4. As the rural poor and the nonwhite moved 
to the cities for better work opportuni- 
ties, the work opportunities moved to the 
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* See Discussion 
Question G in 
Part III. 

* See Classroom 
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Part III. 
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suburbs. For the migrant into the city, 
especially the nonwhite, lack of low-cost 
housing, racial discrimination in housing, 
and inadequate transportation made it 
difficult to follow the jobs to the 
suburbs (24). 

5. With rural poor and nonwhites moving to 
the cities, public school enrollment in- 
creased dramatically, creating a financial 
dilemma for the schools. According to the 
Research Council of the Great Cities Pro- 
gram for School Improvement (1967), 
"Declining financial ability to support 
education and increasing requirements for 
educational services have placed the 
public schools of America's great cities 
in a double bind so serious that only 
drastic increases in state and federal aid 
can permit city schools to meet the edu- 
cational needs of their pupils" (24). 

6. Pointing out the alarming fiscal position 
of large city schools, the Carnegie Corp- 
oration of New York concluded in late 
1966: "The Nation is devoting many more 
resources to educating suburban children 
than city children. Or to put it another 
way, it is spending much more money to 
educate the children of the well-off than 
the children of the poor. And every shred 
of available evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the educational needs of poor 
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children are far greater than those of 
affluent children. By any measure one 
wants to use--pupil performance on tests, 
dropout rate, proportion of students going 
on to higher education--the output of the 
schools in the depressed areas of the 
cities is very much poorer than that of 
the suburbs. There is little reason to 
believe that even to equalize treatment 
would begin to close the gap. To achieve 
the substance rather than merely the 
theoretical form of equal educational 
opportunity requires 2 application of 
unequal resources: More rather than less 
for the students from poor homes" (24). 
As a result of such reports, the 1968 
Amendments emphasized meeting the needs 
of the individual, particularly the needs 
of the socially, economically, and 
culturally disadvantaged.* 



(24) Vocational 
Education : 
The Bridge 
Between Man 
and His^ Work , 
p. 161. 



* See Discussion 
Question H in 
Part III. 
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study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities, ' 

1. The purpose of this exercise is to provide you with an opportunity 
to discover the various facto.^s (economic, political, professional, 
and social) that led to the enactment of the major pieces of 
vocational education legislation--the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, and the proposed amendments of 1975-76. 

In Nystrom, Occupation and Career Education Legislation , the section 
itled ''Key Factors Affecting Legislation" (pp. 6-7) ^ives a brief 
uescription and examples of each of the four types of factors affect- 
ing legislation. Use these descriptions as the basis for your work 
in this activity. 

For each piece of legislation, list the economic , political , 
professional , and social factors that surrounded the enactment of 
such legislation. The Recommended Materials will give you 
general assistance in completing this assignment. Chapter 2 in 
Nystrom briefly describes the setting for the Smith-Hughes Act, and 
Chapter 4, the setting for the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. The Information Sheet, 
"The American Vocational Association--! ts Legislative Role," 
summarizes the role of the AVA in supporting legislative activity; 
the AVA has always been a key "professional factor" surrounding all 
vocational education legislation. 

You may find it useful to form groups, assigning specific tasks to 
each group, then meeting to share the accumulated information. 

The Suggested References section of this guide lists other materials 
that will give you specific information for this activity. You may 
use any of these references and/or any references of your own choice 
to fill in the picture of the various factors of the times that 
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influenced the growth, development, and final enactment of major 
vocational education legislation. 

Be prepared to discuss your findings in class. 

INFORMATION SHEET : THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— ITS LEGISLATIVE 

ROLE 



The American Vocational Association is a national professional organiza- 
tion of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and others interested in 
the development of vocational and industrial arts educationo The initials 
AVA have become synonyn^us with leadership in these phases of our nation's 
educational program. 

The members of the AVA be^' ^ve that education for personal and occupational 
adjustment is essential to the maintenance of freedom and security for 
individuals and the nation. They believe that vocational education is and 
should continue to be an important and integral part of the program of 
public education in America. The Association exists to foster, promote, 
and strengthen these beliefs and to provide those services which will aid 
in achieving the educational objectives implied in these beliefs o 

The AVA is dedicated to the task of assisting its members to fulfill their 
responsibilities to the American people for providing a sound program of 
training for occupational competency. Through the Association, the members 
unite their professional resources and coordinate their activities, to 
help create a nation of citizens who are competent economically, as well as 
intellectually and socially. 

The AVA promotes the professional interests of persons engaged in all 
phases of vocational and industrial arts education, including occupational 
guidance. It encourages its members to understand, and to grow in, the 
professional and technical competence needed for their efficient service 
to vocational education. 
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Few causes today have sufficient universal appeal to-be self-promotingo 
In our busy world, practically all worthwhile programs are advanced only 
by the organized, aggressive action of persons who believe in theirio A 
member of the AVA has the satisfaction of knowing that his membership, 
along with thousands of others, makes possible the promotion of the edu- 
cational program of which he is a part. Belief in the cause of vocation- 
al education is turned into constructive action when educators invest 
their time, effort, and spirit in achieving ^^he objectives of the AVA. 

Vocational and industrial arts education--and the educators working in 
these fields--gain in effectiveness, prestige, and influence as a direct 
result of organization on a national level » Each member may benefit 
directly from the contacts made by the AVA and from its legislative 
program on the national level. 

Single individuals are not likely to make themselves heard in a nation 
of 203 million people, so a very real need exists for affiliation with 
a national organization. Such an organization can speak with effective- 
ness for the collective thinking and planning of vocational and indus- 
trial arts educators throughout the country,. The AVA performs a vital 
service in our democratic society, both for the individual members and 
for all those who may be affected by the program of vocational and prac- 
tical arts education. 

Membership in the AVA affords professional contacts with fellow workers, 
which cannot be secured in any other wayo It provides the medium through 
which teachers, teacher trainers, supervisors, and administrators in all 
fields of vocational and industrial arts education ma^y advance profes- 
sionally* The most effective method for teachers and officials to keep 
up to date and alert to new developments in their field is to become 
actively affiliated with local, state, and national professional organ- 
izations, and AVA is the only national association which serves the 
special interests of all those who are engaged in the program of vocational 
and practical arts educationo Affiliation with this organization is a 
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primary asset that should be acquired by each vocational and industrial 
arts teacher and official who is devoted to his profession. 

History of the AVA 

The American Vocational Association was formed in 1925 by the merging 
of two national societies interested in the further promotion of vocational 
educationo One of these was the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, organized in 1906 to unite the many forces around 
the country which supported industrial education. The members of this 
predecessor of the AVA took upon themselves the task of advancing methods 
of industrial instruction and educating public opinion in regard to the 
importance of direct vocational training for industrial workerSo In 1917 
the name was changed to the National Society for Vocational Education, 
and the group became the spearhead of the movement resulting in the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act which appropriated federal funds for the promotion 
of vocational education in the states. 

The Vocational Education Association of the Middle West was organized in 
1914 during a critical period in the history of vocational education^ Its 
objective was to study, in a frank and open-minded manner, problems relat- 
ing to vocational education and to bring the results of such study to public 
attention. Originating as a regional group, the oi anization soon had a 
membership representative of a wide area and its annual meetings attracted 
nationwide attentionc 

These two groups united their forces in 1925 in order. to stabilize and 
strengthen the position of vocational education in American educationo 
A constitution was developed jointly by committees representing both 
associations, and a new name was adopted signifying that the association 
would promote a program of national scope. In 1929 the AVA was incor- 
porated under the laws of Indiana. 
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In 1933 the need for a permanent Executive Secretary, representing the 
AVA in Washington, D. C, became acute and plans were made for an office 
in the nation's capital. Establishment of the office in January, 1934, 
was a Dig step forward for vocational education. It gave vocational 
education professional recognition and prestige and served to unite the 
efforts of vocational educators throughout the nation. The AVA head- 
quarters office has. fulfilled the ambitious hopes of its founders and 
has been a pillar of strength and solidarity for vocational education 
throughout the years. 

Legislative Involvement 

Perhaps the most significant achievement of the AVA is its consistent 
influence on federal legislation designed to further the development 
of vocational education in the several states. The AVA, and its pre- 
decessors, have furnished the stimulus and drive behind every one of 
the federal acts designed to promote vocational educationo 

The AVA has always demonstrated a keen interest in national legislation 
which affects vocational ar industrial arts education. As the spokes- 
man for the vocational forces of the nation, the AVA takes an active 
part in legislative affairs as they relate to public education in 
America- The Association cooperates with national legislative leaders 
in the introduction and promotion of constructive and helpful legislation 
and in the protection of the interests of the nation's vocational program. 
From time to time its officers and committees sponsor specific measures 
intended to support needed extensions in the program. Constant vigilance 
is exercised to oppose any legislation which would tend to lower the high 
standards established for programs of vocational education. 

The AVA Washington office serves as a source of information and advice 
to national legislators and government officials in matters pertaining 
to vocational educationo It also se^^ves as the focal point for dissemi- 
nating information to the states. New legislation, the progress of bills 
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affecting vocational education, directives and policies from federal 
agencies is all information sent to the states for appropriate action 
by state and local leaders. AVA's Executive Secretary working alone 
can exert little Influence on national legislatorSo His function is 
to let leaders in the states know when and what action is needed^ The 
officials of state affiliated associations and their coworkers must take 
the responsibility for acquainting their Senators and Congressmen with 
the accomplishments and requirements of their vocational programs. 

Had it not been for the activities of the AVA throughout the years, 
no federal funds would exist for the promotion and development of voca- 
tional education toda^. The AVA has spearheaded every fight to increase 
federal funds for this purpose and has led every battle to prevent cuts 
or the complete elimination of funds. Without the incentive of federal 
funds, America's vocational program would soon deteriorate in quality 
and shrink in magnitude. For the individual member, this means that 
the AVA has played a major role in stabilizing the teaching positions in 
the vocational programo 

In addition to supporting legislation to broaden the program of financial 
aid from the federal government, the AVA has led the drives to maintain 
the basic principles on which federal aid has been granted to vocational 
education and to protect the operation of the established program. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to eliminate federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation and to curtail the authority of the government agency responsible 
for administering the vocational education acts. It has, therefore, 
been necessary for the AVA to exercise constant vigilance and aggressive- 
ness in order that federal aid may continue to furnish the incentive for 
states and local boards of education to develop and maintain effective 
programs of vocational training. 
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Wrapup Activi ^, 



NOTE: To meet the basic requirements of this module, select one of the 
following activities and complete it as directed. If you wish to gain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements, you may choose a 
second activity to complete. Consult with ycjr instructor first if 
you wish additional credit. 



1. "Legislative prognostication is an essential element in program 
planning. It requires a thorough knowledge of previous enactments 
and their effects on occupational programs at the local level. 
Also, it requires a thorough knowledge of current and pending 
enactments, their possible administrative procedures, and profes- 
sional as well as lay public interpretation of their meanings." 

"In the end, the occupational education program manager must 
develop various plans based on a thorough analysis of existing 
trends V A valid analysis can come about only through an unbiased 
and systematic study of past enactments, current legislative pro- 
posals, and the personnel involved in both the preparation and 
administration of the various laws. Finally, the analysis must 
be tempered with an understanding of the social, political, and 
professional factors that continually affect all facets of the 
educational program." (pp. 62-63, Nystrom, Dennis C. Occupat-io n 
and Caree r Education Legislation . Indianapolis, Indiana: Hovj'ard 
W. Sams & Co. , Inc. , 1973.) 

The purpose of this activity is to give you an opportunity to 
predict future legislation for vocational education based on 
cultural needs. First, consider the current economic, political, 
professional, and social factors that might affect future legis- 
lation. Construct a fcur-column chart, one column for each 
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general category of factors; then fill in the specific factors 
under each general category. In a 4-5 page paper, summarize 
what you see as the cultural needs for vocational education as 
reflected by your completed charto Then generally describe 
possible future legislation that would meet these cultural needs. 

The purpose of this activity is to give you an opportunity to 
discover the needs for vocational education legislation in your 
local school district. First, select a local school district 
to study— either a community college district or a high school 
district. Next, develop a list of individuals and/or organizations 
for possible interviews regarding the needs for vocational educa- 
tion legislation in the local area. Individuals and/or organiza- 
tions you might include on your list are: local director of 
vocational education; vocational education instructors, heads of 
departments, and administrators; parent groups ; local labor 
organizations; local chapters of professional education associa- 
tions; vocational youth groups, etc. From your list, select 
four or five individuals to interview. What type of federal voca- 
tional education legislation do they see solving the needs of 
their local area? If they are satisfied with current legislation, 
why? What future legislation, if any, do ttiey see as necessary 
in the next 10-15 years? Summarize your findings in a 4-5 page 
paper. 

The purpose of this activity is to give you an opportunity to 
determine how local education agencies are implementing the mandates 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 Amendments, 
that is, how well local education agencies are aligning priorities, 
programs, and expenditures more closely to community and individual 
needs. 
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First, select a local school district in your geographic vicinity 
with a vocational education program. Then interview several menibers 
of the local school district to determine answers to the following 
questions: 

a) How are available V£A funds primarily used at the local level? 
For existing activities or to support new program initiatives? 

b) How much attention is paid to systematic, coordinated, and 
comprehensive planning to improve the use of federal funds 
and better ensure that vocational education is provided in a 
manner that best serves student and community needs? 

c) Are all available training resources in the area to be served 
taken into account in the planning process? Has potential 
sharing of other resources in the community— particularly 
employer sites--been explored and have steps been taken to 
maximize utilization of local education facilities? 

d) How much attention has been paid to implementing changes needed 
to align program offerings more closely with areas of expanding 
employment opportunity? 

Summarize yo\rr findings in a 4-5 page paper. 
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Part III: 



Group and Classroom Activities 
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PART III 

GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Classroom Activities 

NOTE: The following activiites are designed for use in the classroom to 
stimulate discussion on specific copies covered in this module. The 
activities are designed for use following student self-study; however, 
depending on the background -and abilities of students, these activities 
may not require previous self -study. All classroom activities are keyed 
to the content outline to indicate an appropriate point for participation. 

1. Undoubtedly, the two most significant pieces of legislation supporting 
vocational education were the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. Through class discussion, compare 
the two acts, identifying the major ways in which the acts differed 
in supporting vocational education. Include such factors as funding 
level, method of authorizing appropriations, and student populations 
served. 



Example response: 



Smith-Hughes Act 



Vocational Education Act, 1963 



permanent appropriation 
of $7.1 million annually 



-no permanent appropriations, 
rather authorized federal 
grants 

-required programs to be 
based on labor market 
needs 

-focused upon the needs of 
individuals, providing 
services to people without 
respect to predetermined 
occupations (except pro- 
fassicnal occupations) 



- required designation of 
state board, development 
of state plan, annual 
reporting 



- promoted only the fields 
of agriculture, home 
economic.?, trades and 
industry, and teacher 
training in their fields. 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Vocational Lducation 
Amendments of 1968, and the Education Amendments of 1972 pro- 
vided for numerous changes in vocational education, and led to- 
the development of a more diversified program of vocational 
education than previously existed. Identify the significant 
characteristics provided by this legislation which describe 
the contemporary program of vocational education. For example, 
"Vocational education serves a broad array of skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations. The primary criteria for offering an 
instructional program is an existing need for a recognized 
occupation and a group of students able to gain entry status into 
the occupation via vocational education." 

Procedure 

The cl^.ss should divide into small groups, each group to 
prepare a list of or six significant characteristics. Merge 
the lists of the small groups into a single list of descriptive 
characteristics. Through class discussion, determine whether 
additional characteristics should be added to more thoroughly 
describe the contemporary program of vocational education. 

Roleplay a situation between vocational educators and 
federal congressmen. 

Situation 

It is the early 1960s. The Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education appointed by the President of the United States has just 
issued its report titled, "Education for a Changing World of Work." 
No action regarding the report has been taken. 
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Role of Vocational Educators 

Encourage congressmen to introduce legislation to correct the prob- 
lems identified in the Panel's report. Essentially, argue for the 
legislation which was eventually passed as the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. 

Role of Congressmen 

Assume the attitude of "reluctant to consider additional vocational 
education legislation.'' Use arguments such as tight money, Smith- 
Hughes Act still in effect, shortcomings of vocational education in 
the past, etc. 

Preparation 

Both groups should review a description of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 and a report of the Panel's findings prior to the role- 
playing session. 

The class should divide into small groups--about five individuals 
per group. Each group is to develop a list of significant points 
needed for future vocational education legislation which should be 

passed in 19 (possibly next year). The following should be 

consi dered: 

a. effectiveness of past legislation in helping meet the vocational 
education needs of the nation (refer to the National Advisory 
Council reports, and the 1968 Report, Vocational Education : The 
Brid ge B etween Man and His Work) ; 

b. limitations of legislation in solving educational problems; 

c. changes in student and national needs since the la^t major 
"legislation for vocational education. 
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When the lists are completed, the groups should gather as an entire 
class, each group explaining the rationale for the points it 
developed. The other class members should be encouraged to chal- 
lenge the emphasis suggested. 



5. Four key factors affect legislation: economic, political, 

professional, and social. Consider the following legislation and 
identify which factor was probably the most important in the 
passage of the legislation, and to what extent, if any, the other 
three factors contributed to the bill's passage. 

L egislation to Con sider 

a. Morrill Act of 1862 

b. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

c. George-Barden Act of 1946 

d. Vocational Education Act of 1963 

e. Education Amendments of 1972 

(Keep in mind that Nystrom identified the key factors 
affecting legislation according to their importance and 
impact on most legislation, economic factors usually 
being first. ) 



f iyities for AddUJonal^ Credit 

NOTE: These activities are designed for the student who wishes to 
obtain additional credit beyond the basic requirements of this modulo. 
You may choose to write a paper on one of tlioso activities, or to 
discuss the octivity wi t:li the instructor, or you nay select some 
other method to complete .he activity. 

1. Draft a letter to your Concjro'isrrian expressing your concern over 
some dspoct of vocational leqislatlon. 
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Compare and contrast the roles, functions, and status of the various 
committees that conducted studies that led to the passage of major 
vocational education legislation. These committees include the 
Commission o'^ National Aid to Vocational Education, the Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education, and the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. 

Develop a list of organizations that supported and opposed the major 
vocational education legislation: The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. These organizations might include national labor 
groups, professional education associations, various interest groups, 
etc. 

Identify the Congressional district representative and federal 
senators from your state. Analyze the voting record of these indi- 
viduals in regard to vocational education legislation. If any have 
demonstrated negative voting records, locate their area or regional 
offices and telephone numbers, call the offices and ask for a state- 
ment regarding their position on vocational education. 

Obtain a copy of your State Plan for Vocational Education. Compare 
the State Plan with the major provisions of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1960. How well does the State Plan meet the require- 
ments of tho 1968 Aniondmonts? In what areas might it bo strengthened? 

Select an early legislator concerned about vocational education, 
such as Senator floke Smith of Goorqia, who was instrumental in the 
dov(?lopmont of the Smi th-Hurjhos Act of 1917. Then select a con- 
t(»mporary loqislator concerned with the promotion of vocational 
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education legislation, such as Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, who 
was instrumental in the dev .r :i, ^.t of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. Write a short r. 'ogiaphy on each of these legislators, 
pointing out personal character isti cs or any other factors you 
might think of that would account for their support of vocational 
education. On what bases, if any, can you compare the two legis- 
lators? Elaborate. 
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Discussion Questions 



A. What is a legislative mandate? 

(According to Webster's Third New International Dictionary, a "mandate" 
is an authoritative cormiand, order, or injunction: a clear instruction, 
authorization, or direction, such as acting under the mand ate of the 
statute in question . ) 



B. What national concerns were reflected in the Smith-Hughes Act? 

(The need for an organized and national approach for occupational 
training; manpower development to support continued growth in 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry; state and federal 
cooperation, defining the purpose and mission of secondary schools.) 

In your opinion, have national concerns changed over the years? Why? 

(Consider the growth and decline in diUtrent industries, manpower 
shortage versus unemployment, recognition of special needs, changes in 
administration and management.) 

C. In your opinion, should grants in aid of education be unconditioned or 
condi tioned? Why? 

(This question has been asked since the earliest federal legislation 
authorizing aid to public schools. It Is not a question of whether 
fr^loral aid should bo provided; but rather what conditions, If any, 
should bo placed upon recipients of federal funds.) 

[). Wf)(Jt major changes occurred In your particular occupational area within 
vocdtlona) nducation as a result of the Vocational Education Act of 

(Tor instance?, the lessoning of stiop wcrk requirements for some trade 
and Industrial education program:;; or the earmarking of funds to be 
used to train for gainful employment in any occupation Involving 
knowledge and skills In hoiiio economics.) 



I.. Discuss ttic ptirir)sophy of providing vocational education programs to 
srTVo tfir; ru'i.'ds of peoplr? vs. the needs of employers. 

(You might consider the int(.?nt of ttie Mrfi Amendments to narrowly 
daflui) ttie clientele to bo s(?rved by vocational education, the success 
of ttuit intc^nt, ttif? ttirust to provide employment opportunities to 
willi.ig workers as o|j[)OSf»fl to ffiatching men with jobs, the major 
priority t(j assist the "third to reacti and tiard to teacti" as traditional 
vor.itiunai <'du(,atlon |)ro(jr(Uns take second priority.) 
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Compare the socioeconomic situation of the 1960s with that of today. 



Have conditions changed? How? 

{Check the following references for information if you care to elaborate 
on this in class: Work in America , Report of a special task force to 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, 1973, and Manpower Report of the President, 1974.) 



What effects have expanded aid to education had upon the employabi 1 i ty 
of people, upon reducing poverty, or resolving manpower needs in 
technological areas? 

(Large programs of federal aid to education have been criticized by 
many for not alleviating, to any noticeable degree, problems associated 
with poverty and unemployment. Nevertheless governmental aid and 
action in these areas are essential because it is the expression of the 
collective will of the people of the United States. Money may not be 
the only answer, but the government must be responsive to human needs. 
Supporting education is one response.) 



Unemployment has boon a major concern to vocational educators, among 
others, for many years. Now a related problem is emerging--under- 
employment. Underemployment is working at a job that does not make 
good use of one's ability, training, or <'xperience. According to the 
U. Bureau of Labor Statist- • 1^85 there will be 800,000 more 
college graduates in the labor toan there will be jobs for them. 

Wtiat implications does thio t.jj'm.t, n hold for vocational educators? 
How many people do you kno •y.^o -^r- experiencing underemployment? 




Van IV: 
Stttder^t Self-Check 



PART IV 
STUDENT SELF-CHECK 



GOAL £ • 

1. What legislation created the first federal organization for the 
administration of vocational education? (5.11) 

^a. Morrill Act of 1862 

^b. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

c. George-Deen Act of 1936 



2. What legislation established the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education within the U. S. Office of Education? (5.11) 

a. Vocational Education Act of 1963 

b. Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

c. Education Amendments of 1972 



3. What legislation required the Office of Education to provide staff 
for the National Advisory Council for Vocational Education? (5.11) 

a. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

^b. Vocational Education Act of 1963 

c. Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 



4. What legislation granted public lands to the states for the estab- 
lishment of agricultural and mechanical arts colleges? (13.11) 

a. Morrill Act of 1862 

^b. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

c. George-Reed Act of 1929 
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5. What was the significance of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917? (5.12) 

6. What was the significance of the Vocational Education Act of 1963? 
(5.12) 

7. What was the significance of "he Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968? (5.12) 

GOAL 5.2 

8. Which national study panel submitted the report that provided the 
basis for the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917? (5.21) 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

^b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



9. Which national study panel submitted the report, "Education for a 
Changing World of Work"? (5.22) 

^a. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

^b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

^c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



10. Which national study panel report provided the basis for the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968? (5.23) 

^a. "Vocational Education: The Bridge Between Man and His 

Work" 

b. "Vocational Education: Today and Tomorrow" 

^c. "Education for a Changing World of Work" 
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11. What were the major economic, social, educatiot « .id individual 
needs for vocational education identified by the .nission on 

• National Aid to Vocational Education? If the Comi.iission did not 
identify needs in a particular category, write "No needs identified." 
(5.24) 

12. What were the major economic, social, educational, and individual 
needs for vocational education identified by the Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education? If the Panel did not identify needs in a 
particular category, write "No needs identi f ^^:•d. " (5.24) 

13. What were the major economic, social, educational, and individual 
needs for vocational education identified by the Advisory Council 

on Vocational Education? If the Council did not identify needs in a 
particular category, write "No needs identified." (5.24) 

14. Compare and contrast the major economic and individual needs for 
vocational education as identified by the Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education, the Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education, and the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. (5.25) 

GOAL 5.3 

15. What were the key economic, political, professional, and social factors 
that affected the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917? (5.31) 

16. What were the key economic, political, professional, and social 
factors that affected the enactment of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963? (5.32) 

17. What were the key economic, political, professional, and social 
factors that affected the enactment of the Vocational Education 
AiTiendments of 1968? (5.33) 

18. List three characteristics of the new legislation Congress is 
currently considering for Vocational Education. (5.34) 
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Appendices 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 

Appendix A: 

Possible Study Activity Responses 



GOAL 5.1 



1. a. 


Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 


b. 


George-Deen Act of 1936 


c , 


Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 


d. 


Vocational Education Act of 1963 


e , 


Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 


f. 


Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 


g. 


Education Amendments of 1972 


h. 


Health Amendments Act of 1956 


i . 


Morrill Act of 1862 


j. 


George-Reed Act of 1929 


k. 


National Defence Education Act of 1958 


1 . 


Defense Training Act of 1940 


m. 


Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 


n , 


Manpower Development Training Act of 1962 


0. 


Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 


P- 


Education Amendments of 1972 


q- 


Proposed Vocational Education Amendment of 1975-76 



2. SMITH-HUGHES ACT OF 1917 



Statement of Significance 



This act established a pattern for 
federal-state cooperation in voca- 
tional O'J'jcation that continues 
to exist even under the most 
recent federal legislation. 



Most of the structure of vocational 
education today is a result of 
the Smith-Hughes Act... 
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Source of Statement 



M. Strong and 

C.J. Schaefer. 

I ntr oduction to Trode , 

Industrial . a nd 

Technical Educ ation, 

1975. 

Nystrom, Dennis, C. 
Occupation and Career 
Ed. Legislation . 
Indianapolis: Howard W. 
Sams & Co. , Inc. 1973. 
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SMITH-HUGHES ACT OF 1917 (Continued) 



Statement of Significance 



Source of Statement 



The bill is of vital importance to 
the whole country because it concerns 
a matter too long neglected upon 
which thorough industrial preparation 
for the critical years of economic 
development immediately ahead of Ub, 
in very large measure, depends. 
(President Wilson) 



In all the history of the nations 
no other educational or social move- 
ment has developed so rapidly and 
extensively as vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 



Thomson, John F. 
Foundations of Vocational 
Education: Social and 
Philosophical Concepts. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentice-Hal 1 , Inc. , 
1973, p. 74. 



Barlow, Mel vin L. 
History of Industrial 
Education in the 



United States . Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1967, 
p. 324. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



This act opened the door to the 
establishment of comprehensive 
vocc. hional education programs 
at the Secondary level. It was 
thf! first law to emphasize spe- 
cific groups of people rather 
than occupational categories. 



liie 1963 act focused on services 
to peopl e--meeting the needs of 
individuals--in contrast to prior 
acts which only provided for 
training personnel in a fev/ 
occupational categories. The 
effect in this shift of emphasis 
was to remove artificial barriers 
.0 flexiUflity in student program- 
ming, which had developed through 
the use of occupational categories. 



Ellis, M.L., A Synthesis 
of Activities Leading to 
the Enactment of the VEA 
of^73 , doctoral diss., 
Oklahoma State, 1970. 



Vocational Education : 
The Bridge Be tv.^een Man 
'"IT, General 
cnb Advisory 
Vocational 
Washington > 
. Govt, Trint- 
, 1968. 



and His 
Report of 
Council on 
Education, 
D.C.: U. S 
ing Office 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 (Continued) 



Statement of Significance 



The act functioned to remove the 
restricti veness that had made the 
earlier Acts increasingly outdated. 
For the first time in the history 
of VE legislation, states were 
allowed to transfer or combine 
categorical training allotments. 



This act marked the beginning of a 
bro.^der legal definition for voca- 
tional education, but broader in 
only one sense. It qualified more 
vocational services to receive 
federal support and it expanded 
vocational guidance to support 
all vocational service areas. 



Source of Statement 



Nystrom, Dennis C. 
Occupation and Career 
Education Legislation . 
Indianapolis , Indiana: 
Howard W. Sams & Co. , 
1973, p. 9. 



Thompson, John F. 
Foundations of Vocational 
Education: Social and 
Philosophical Concepts . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1973, 
p. 109. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION A.^IENDMENTS OF 1968 



1. The Amendments of 1968 formulated 
a new definition of "vocational." 
This legal definition recognizes 
"new" and "emerging" occupations 
(as opposed to "recognized" 
occupations). Another signifi- 
cane feature is its very broad 
reference to vocational guidance 
specifying that vocational education 
includes "vocational guidance and 
counseling. . .for the purpose of 
facilitating occupational choices." 
Vocational education, as legally 
defined in the IS-R amendjoents, 
is considere' appropriate for 
curricular considerations for 
junior high school pupils when it 
is offered to help them make better 
occupational choices. It is to be 
noted, however, that the legal defi- 
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Thompson, John F. , 
Foundations of Vocational 
EducationT Social andf 
Philosophical Concepts . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973, 
pp. 110-111. 
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VOC'\;iON^^' EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF i968 (Continued) 



Statement of Significance 



nition still emphasizes (1) voca- 
tional education primarily as a 
high school and post-high school 
function, (2) useful and produc- 
tive activities, (3) that graduates 
are expected to enter employment 
related to their area of training, 
(4) "tracking" those who elect 
vocational education, and (5) the 
institutionalization of teacher 
experience, school equipment, 
and school facil i ties. 



In 1968, there were sweeping amend- 
ments to vocational education legis- 
lation to refocus on the disad- 
vantaged, the handicapped and 
adul ts. 



The 1968 Vocational Amendments 
create a statutory framework under 
which substantial Federal appro- 
priations can be directed toward 
the prevention of further increases 
in the ranks of the unemployed and 
underemployed. Congress has given 
us the blueprint. Now we must 
furnish the materials with which to 
build the structure the American 
people expect and demand. 



The National Council was created by 
the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968, but two Nationa Advisory 
Groups of consultants ler the way 
for its establishment. The Presi- 
dent's Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Edjcation was appointed by 
President Kennedy in 1961 and was 
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Source of Statement 



4. 



Barlow, Mel vin L. (Ed. ) 
The Philosophy for Qua- 
lity Vocational Education 
Programs . American Voca- 
tional Association, 
Washington, D.C.: 1974, 
p. 104 



National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 
Annual Report , 1969 , 
p. 4. 



Strong, Merle E. and 
Schaeffer, Carl J. 
Introduction to Trade , 
Industrial and Technical 
EducatiorK Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 1975, 
pp. 120-21 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF V968 (Continued) 



Statement of Significance 



Source of Statement 



commonly referred to as the Willis 
Comnission (named after its chairman 
Benjamin Willis, former Chicago Super- 
intendent of Schools). Its report, 
Education for a Changing Viorld of 
Work , provided a framework for the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
As stipulated in the 1963 Act, 
another group, the Essex Commission 
(named after Martin Essex, State 
Superintendent for Ohio), transmitted 
its report. Vocational Education : 
The Bridge between Man and His Work , 
on December n, 1967, and its recom- 
mendations were incorporated in the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968. 

The 1968 Act requires this national 
council to meet at least four times 
a year, advise the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education concerning the effective- 
ness and administration of new voca- 
tional education programs that are 
mandated by legislation, and submit 
annual reports and recormendations to 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare for transmittal to the 
Congress. The twenty-one-member 
council is also authorized to 
conduct independent evaluations of 
programs and distribute the results. 



GOAL 5.2 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 

h. 



b 

d 

b 
c 
b 
a 
b 
c 
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COMMISSION ON NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (1914) 
THE NEEDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Economic Needs 



Vocational training is needed to conserve and develop the country's 
natural resources . 

Vocational training is needed to prevent the waste of human labor. 

Vocational training is needed to provide a supplement to apprenticeship. 

Vocational training is needed to increase wage-earning power. 

Vocational training is needed to meet the increasing demand for 
trained workmen. 

Vocational training is needed to offset the increased cost of living. 

Vocational training is needed to ensure national prosperity. 



Social Needs 



Vocational training is needed to alleviate industrial and social unrest. 
Vocational training is needed to develop higher standards of living. 



Educational l^eeds 



Vocational training is needed to democratize education. 
Vocational training is needed for its indirect but positive effect 
on the aims of general education. 

Vocational education ir needed at the secondary level of schooling. 



Individual Needs 



None 
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PANEL OF CONSULTa^NTS ON VOCAl lONAL nUJCATION (1951-1962): 
wiL NLLDS t OR VOCA: iONAL ION 



Econoniic Neo Is 



Alterations and accelerated expansion of the vocational education program 
is needed immediately if the economic goals of growth and development in 
the decade of the 1960s are to be achieved. 

Vocational education is needed to contribute to "he stability and growth 
of the local, state, and national economies '.hat sustain it. 
Vocational education is needed to serve the leeds of the U.S. as a major- 
world power in a time of unprecedented peril and change, strengthening its 
bargaining power in world markets through increased individual producti- 
vity and str?ngthening its system of national defense through the optimum 
deployment or manpower resources. 

Vocational education is needed to lower the unerployment rate. 
Vocational education is needed to provide people with more extensive 
skills and greater theorotica'. knowledge to meet the needs for technicians 
tj amplify tl.e services of scientists nd engineers. 



Social Needs 



Vocational education is needed for youth and adults unemployed or at work 
who need trailing or retraining to achieve employment stability. 
Vocationrl education is needed to help build a better and stronger 
America. . . 

Vocational education is needed to make education and training opportuni- 
ties equally available to all, regardless of race, sex, or place of 
residence. 

Vocational education is needed for high school youth with academic, 
socioeconomic or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in 
regular vocational education programs. 



Educational Needs 



Vocational and technical education is needed to provide training and 
retraining, to prepare youth for employment, and to brush up old skills 
and teach new ones needed in the world of work. 
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PANEL OF CONSULTANTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (1961-1962): 
THE NEEDS FOR VOCATICNAL EDUCATION (Continued) 



Educational Needs (Continued) 



Educational progra-iis of (]uality must be assured through providing 
adequate services and facilities. 



Individual Needs 



Vocational education is ne;- to aid the dev^; i^^-r I c .'vv'vidual 
worth and dignity in all pe'r^'-^ regardless of ir^ur differii.j degrees 
of educability by: helping the Niter ana firo d re\ur^iim piaCi^ 
in the world of work; enabl ^ig untn^ to advance economic^] !y r-^nd 
socially by virtue of their ' :p ities; and, enhancv^./ their sense 
of individual adequacy throijh r'e^'case and exercise of xht: cr^^at-ive 
impulses latent within them. 



ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL F,DUCAV!ON (1968): 
THE NEED^. FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Economic Needs 



Tra*-* Vrg and rerraining through vocational educatioii is needed to nolp 
maif .o'ln econorp.c growth and stabili'ty. ^Krwever, less emphasis must 
be > : » c^d on ma; oower as an economic resource and liicre on employment 
as a i^ource of income and status for workers and their families.) 
Vocational education is needed to help a'loviate the economic disparity 
caused by underemployment ;iid unemploynent in a rapidly expanding 
economy. 

Many communities are too smill to muster sufficient ^tuder*:*^ for a 
range of occupational offerings broad G^oug^ to provide ra^^fciatlc 
freedom of occupational choice. Potential :.tudents, often those with 
the greatest needs, live in areas too iso) ted for access to i janingful 
training, others come from a home and n^igr.L-orhood environment which 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (1968): 
THE NEEDS FOR MOCMVWl EDUCATION (Continued) 



Econcmic Needs (Cc .tinued) 



makes sound preparation for life and employment difficult. An adequate 
system of occupat-foncil prepa.'ation will provide residential facilities 
wherever their absence presents an obstacle to anyon? in need of education 
and training. 



ial Meeds 



An expanded concept of vocationul education ;? required to he'^.p alleviate 
social problems such as: housing- poverty, ur'janization, slums, popu- 
lation growth, juvenile delinquency, and ethn-'c relationships. 

Any occupation which contrib'jtes to the good of society is a fit subject 
for vocational education. In t: allocation of scarce resources, first 
attention must be paid to t lose occv ations which offer expanding opr^or- 
tunities for employment. In the elementary and junior high school, 
attention can be paid only to t^.xups of occupations wh-'ch employ large 
numbers of people, and instrnctior. -'ust be restricte-^ to broad principles, 
connon skills, and pervasiv. dttitLves which will be useful in a broad 
range of employment. These restrictions aro less and less valid as tf,e 
student goes through high school and junior college, until, ir. ac.lt 
education, instruction is iustified 1., even the most r strir.ted fie'd if 
it is valuable to the individual ; d to society. 



Educational Needs 



The expansion and development of vocational education prngrs,' , is needed 
to meet the rising enrollment demands (for vocational eJucacion) ar; the 
demands for relevance in education. 

Occupational preparation should not be limi'xd to high school, but should 
have beginnings in elementary and juni.- high schools. Voce, onal educa- 
tion and general education should be n .re related r^r er than growing 
more separate. Some formal postDeconcary occupational preparation for 
all should be a goal for the near future. More e' tensive cooperative 
work-study programs are needed. 

Placement and follow-up should become responsibilities of the schools. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (1968): 
THE NEEDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (Continued) 



Individual Needs 



Vocational education, as part of the overall educational system, is 
needed to produce an educational envi ronment conducive to the total 
development of the individual. Vocational education, as part of the 
overall educational system, is needed to provide education for all 
of the children of all of the people. 

An expanded vocational education program is needed to bring educational 
reality to the ghetto, and to the children and youth of special circum- 
stances who have been shortchanged educationally. 

Vocational education is needed to improve the individual's employment 
status and earnings and to help him adapt to a changing economic 
environment and an expanding economy. 

Beyond initial preparation for employment, many, out of choice or 
necessity, will want to bolster an upward occupational climb with 
part-time and sometimes full-time courses and programs as adults. These 
should be available as part of the regular public school system. 
They should not be limited to a few high-demand and low-cost trades, 
but should provide a range of occupational choice as wide as those 
available to students preparing for initial entry. 

At every level from the elementary school through the postsecondary , 
adult, and remedial programs there will be those with special needs as 
defined by the 1963 act. For both humanitarian and economic reasons, 
persons with special needs deserve special. help. 
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COMMISSION ON NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (1914), 
PANEL OF CONSULTANTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (196N1962), 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (1968)- THE NEEDS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Points of Comparison 



Economic Needs 

Of the three national study panels, the Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education most emphasized the economic needs for vocational 
education. Although the Commission recognized that many different kinds 
and grades of vocational education would always be required, they 
focused their attention on the kinds of vocational education that would 
prepare workers for the cormon occupations which employed the greatest 
number of workers. They concluded: 

Vocational education is needed as a wise business invest- 
ment for this Nation, because our national prosperity and 
happiness are at stake and our position in the ma*^kets of 
the world cannot otherwise be maintained. 

Although the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education cited the 
economic needs for vocational education, they stressed the needs of 
people first. "Education makes people more productive and versatile. 
Productive, versatile people will build a stronger and better America." 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education also cited the economic 
need for vocational education, placing greatest eniphasis, however, 
on the needs of the individual. As the Council stated: "Less emphasis 
must be placed on manpo /er as an economic resource and more on employ- 
ment as a source of income and statiis for workers and their families." 



Individual Needs 

The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education emphasized the 
economic needs for vocationa"? educ^'.tion at the expense of individual 
needs. The prevailing philo ophy of the times viewed man primarily 
as an economic being, not as d cultural being. Education for workers 
was seen primarily as a meanv of increas ng ability to perform work. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education emphasized the need 
for vocational education to become available to a wider range of 
students. The purpose of the Vocational Education Act cf 1963--the 
legislation that resulted from the Panel Report--states , ''It is 
the purpof 3 of this act to maintain, extend, and impro/e existing 
programs of vocational education, to develop new programs 'of vocational 
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Points of Comparison (Continued) 



education, to provide part-time employment for youth who need such 
employiTient in order to continue thoir vocational training on a full- 
time basis, to provide instruction so that persons of aTJ_ ages in all 
communities will have ready access to vocational training or retrainin 
which is of high quality, realistic in relation to employment and 
suited to the needs, interests, and ability of the persons concerned." 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education emphasized the inr'" "dual 
needs for vocational education, but focused attention on the ne^ . of 
the "hard to reach and the hard to teach"--those who have been educa- 
tionally shortchanged in the past. 
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GOAL 5.3 

1. SI'llTH-HUGHES ACT OF 1917: KEY FACTORS AFFECTING LEGISLATION 



Ecc'iomic Factors 



Political Factors 



Rapid industrial growth 
of the nation with corres- 
ponding manpower reqiiire- 
ments: industrial and 
technological revolution; 
critical need for skilled 
manpower in industry and 
agriculture; Northern 
European immigration slows, 
no longer providing indi- 
viduals with the skills 

M necessary for the needs of 

V the economy; 
less than VI of nation's 
farmers had adequate pre- 
paration for farming; not 1 
in 100 workers in mechanical 
Dursijits and allied 
industries had adequate 
chance of securing training. 



Professional Factors 



World IJar I; 

competition with industrial 
nations of the world; 
influential r'jral interest: 
in Congress; 

need to "catch up with tk 
Germans" in the traininc, 
of workers for the war 
effort; 

President Wilson makes 
three separate appeals for 
Congressional action on the 
Smith-Hughes bill; with 
possibility of U.S. be- 
coming involved in a war, 
Wilson saw value of a 
nationwide preparedness 
program. 



ERIC 



National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial 
Education brings need for 
industrial education to 
attention of public at 
large; demands educa- 
tional experiment and 
reform; Massachusetts sets 
up state-level program 
of vocational education that 
provides model for country; 
David Sneddeii appointed 
State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and Charles A. Prosser 
appointed State Director of 
Vocational "education; 
vocational isii one of hottest 
issues in edu^ition; 
Commission on National Aid 
to Vocational Education 
appointed by President 
Wilson; Charles Prosser 
guiding figure of Commission; 
Commission submits report 
that provides basis for 
Smith-Hughes Act. 



Social Factors 



Increasing population; 
urb?n growth; 
inequality of opportu- 
nity in educational 
system; 

industrial and social 
unrest. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963: m FACTORS AFFECTIfiG LEGISLATION 



Economic Factors 



U. S. im >i other coun- 
tries in Oi j'liization for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development; OECD pledges 
to strive to attain a 5C/o 
increase in combined nation- 
al output during the decade 
of the 60s; 

rapid pace of technological 
advance; 

mechanization on farms 
eliminating man)' jobs; 
mechanization .md automation 
replacing nany unskilled 
, workers in factories; 
00 rising concern over persis- 
' tence of unemployment and 
underemployment in econo- 
mically depressed areas; 
dramatic rise in youth 
unemployment and under- 
employment; 

shortage of badly needed 
personnel in many techni- 
cal, semi-professional, 
and skilled occupations. 



ERIC 



Political Factors 



President Kennedy stresses 
ioiportance of moderni- 
zation of vocational edu- 
cation legislation within 
the complexities of the 
space age; 

assassination of President 
Kennedy; 

the Great Society movement 
or concept; expanding role 
of Federal Government in 
helping to improve the 
social and economic welfare 
of all citizens. 



Professional Factors 



Panel of Consultants on 
Vocational Education 
appointed by President 
Kennedy to review, eva- 
luate, and make recom- 
mendations to and 
redirect the Myi] voca- 
tional education p jgram; 
Panel repor^ provides basis 
for VEA 1963; 
rising demand for new 
educational opportunities 
at secondary and post- 
secondary levels; 
influence of American 
Vocational Association. 



Social Factors 



Continuation of population 
growth at relatively rapid 
rate maintained since end 
of World War II; 
population mobility; 
increasing number of people 
living in urban areas, 
particularly larger urban 
areas; 

unprecedented increase in 
the 14- to 25-year-old age 
^roup because of high birth 
rate after World War II; 
trend toward fewer average 
man-hours worked; 
trend toward earlier retire- 
ment with more young people 
remaifiing in school; 
increasing proportion of 
adult women seeking paid 
employment; 
occupational change; 
racial unrest and social 
turmoil; 

civil rights movement. 



• 
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;:H-:'t\!Nini) techno I D^jicjl 
■l''veiop;".L'iit; 

\;'KM'h, ;\irliaj]arly lariie 
.1:, schools liyltjiiiq at the 
wit'i students, iiue fo 
nicreasfa costs per pupil , 
t\i! ; as^essne^lt ratios 

: ' u-M taxation, 
;ii'ih uht lit nufiicipal 
'.vsters, state liinitatiois 
rtnich lavor rjral and Si^b- 
;ir[\i'i sc'iocl Jistricts. 



Poiitiuil Factors 



Iiicroasou seriousness ot 
war m \'ietnai:i; 
ConijresSiiian Roman PuciiisL 
and Senator Wayne ^lorse 
piisn tor passage or 19oc 
Ai'iendcents; 

mfl'jonce of oryanized 
labor to delay entry of 
youth into the labor force; 
rtOir.en's liberation Movement 
encouraoes wonen to seek 
jobs in all sectors of 
economy, not just tradi- 
tional areas; 

increasing federal conce 'i 
for the en'.ploynent prob'c 
of the disadvantaged, 



t'TotL'Ssional i'actors 

fvJvisory Council on Voca- 
lioiial [di'cation reviews 
acconplishnents of Voca- 
tional education fict of 
19b], Council report 
provides basis for 1968 



influence of teri. an yoca- 
tional Association; 
increasing concern for 
career education, 



Factors 



increasing unernnloyirient 
tor yoiith and norvihites; 
increasing difficulty or 
poorly 'aducated ''.ith 
limited sFills to find 
jobs for themselves; 
large number of high 
school dropouts (about 
1 million in 1966); 
socia' problems such as: 
housing, poverty, urba- 
nization, slums, popu- 
lation growth, juvenile 
delinquency, ethnic 
relaticnships; 
large city problems such 
as: crime, disease, 
delinquency, illegitimacy, 
broken families, minority 
group concentration, 
unemployment, deficient 
housing, air and water 
pollution, congested 
transportation, waste 
and garbage disposal. 



ERIC 
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PROPOSED VUCATIOHAL EDUCATION AMENDMEJTS. 1975-76: KEY FACTORS AFFlCTING LEGISLATION 



lOniic Factors 



,itiua1 shortages in 
'gy supplies; continued 
I to ineet manpower 
lirenients; 

I for welfare reform; 
:inued evolvement of 
technology. 



Political Factors 



Continued high unemploy- 
:ient; 

rising problem of under- 
employment. 



Professional Factors 



Job problems facing "over- 
educated graduates": pro- 
jections indicate that by 
1985 there will be more 
than 800,000 college gradu- 
ates in the labor force than 
there wil 1 be job openings 
for them; 

impact of career education 
philosophy in public schools, 
which stresses the need for 
preparing all citizens for 
productive and satisfying 
work. 



social Factors 

Continued emphasis upon 
the need for providing 
vocational education 
which places first 
priority upon development 
of the individual, not 
the needs of the labor 
market; 

continual emphasis upon 
assisting groups with 
special needs. 
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Appendix B: 

Possible Self-Check Responses 



NOTE 

Q uestions 5-7, 11-13, and 15-18. Answers to these questions should be 
considered correct if they generally reflect the answers provided in the 
scoring key. Also, from individual research experience, you may have 
discovered other statements of significance regarding the major pieces 
of legislation and included them in the answers. The determination of 
the relevance of such statements is at your discretion. 



GOAL 5.1 



What legislation created the first federal organization for the 
administration of vocational education? (5.11) 

a. Morrill Act of 1862 



X b . Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
c. George-Deen Act of 1936 



2. What legislation established the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education within the U. S. Office of Education? (5.11) 

a. Vocational Education Act of 1963 

b. Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

X c. Education Amendments of 1972 
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What legislation required the Office of Education to provide staff 
for the National Advisory Council for Vocational Fducation? (5.11) 

a. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

b. Vocational [Education Act of 1963 

X__c. Vocational Education Amendments of 19S8 



What legislation granted public lands to the states for the estab- 
lishiTient of agricultural and mechanical arts colleges? (5J1) 

_X a. Morrill Act of 1862 

b. Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

c. George-Reed Act of 1929 



What was the significance of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917? (5.12) 



This act established a pattern for federal -state cooperation 
in vocational education that continues to exist even under 
the most recent federal legislation. 

This act created the first federal organization for the 
administration of vocational education. 

This act provided the first categorical financial support 
for vocational education--for agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industry. 

This act remained in effect as originally passed with only 
minor amendments until the passage of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968, which still did not eliminate 
the act. 

This act remains a symbol of the early leaders responsible 
for its passage and for those who worked in the early years 
in the development of vocational education. 
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What was the significance of the Vocational Education Act of 19^3? 
(5.12) 

This act was the first vocational education legislation to 
emphasize federal aid for specific groups of people rather 
than for occupational categories. 

For the first time in the history of vocational education 
legislation, this act allowed states to transfer or combine 
categorical training allotments. 

This act established an Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education in the U. S. Office of Education to periodically 
review the national program of vocational education. 
This act emphasized serving the youth of the country. 

This act represented the most important vocational education 
legislation since 1917; it enacted into law a new federal- 
state cooperative program, highlighted by broadened conceptions 
of education for work and by greatly increased appropriations. 

This act represented a commitment to move away from remedial 
training and retraining programs to preventive education and 
training programs to assist in developing people for full 
employment. 



What was the significance of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968? (5.12) 

This act further enlarged the concept of vocational education 
and the necessity to integrate more effectively the poor, 
unemployed, and underemployed into the economic system. 

This act was the first vocational education legislation to 
authorize funds specifically for the academically, culturally, 
and physically disadvantage^ 

This act completely discontinued traditional categorical aid 
for vocational education. 

This act established the present National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education and required the appointment of a State 
Advisory Council as a condition of eligibility for the receipt 
of federal funds. 
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(7 continued) 

This act emphasized vocational education at the postsecondary 
level . 

This act proposed quality vocational education readily 
accessible to all . 

GOAL 5.2 

8. Which national study ::nel submitted the report that provided the 
basis for the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917? (5.21) 

X a . Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 

^b. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 

c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



9. Which national study panel subm-'tted the report, ''Education for a 
Changing World of Work"? (5.22) 

^a. Commission 'on National Aid to Vocational Education 

X b . Pane! of Consultants on Vocational Education 
c. Advisory Council on Vocational Education 



10. Which national study panel report provided the basis for the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968? (5.23) 

X a . "Vocational Education: The Bridge Betvyeen Man and 
His Work" 

^b. "Vocational Education: Today and Tomorrow" 

c. "Education for a Changing World of Work" 
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n. What v-ere the major economic, social, educational, and individual 
needs for vocational education identified by the Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education? If the Commission did not 
identify needs in a particular category, write "No needs iden- 
tified." (5.24) 

Economi c Needs 

IT) Vocational training is needed to conserve and develop 
the country's natural resources. 

(2) Vocational training is needed to prevent the waste of 
human labor. 

(3) Vocational training is needed to provide a supplement 
to apprenticeship. 

(4) Vocational training is needed to increase wage-earning 
power. 

(5) Vocational training is needed to meet the increasing 
demand for trained workmen. 

(6) Vocational training is needed to offset the increased 
cost of living. 

(7) Vocational training is needed to ensure national 
prosperity. 

Social Needs 

~Cn Vocational training is needed to alleviate industrial 

and social unrest. 
(2) Vocational training is needed to develop higher standards 

of living. 
Educational Needs 

TD Vocational training is needed to democratize education. 
(2) Vocational training is needed for its indirect but 

positive effect on the aims of general education. 
Individual Needs 
"No needs identified." 



12. What were the major economic, social, educational, and individual 
needs for vocational education identified by the Panel of Consul- 
tants on Vocational Education? If the Panel did not identify needs 
in a particular category, write "No needs identified." (5.24) 



Economic Needs 

XT) AUerations and accelerated expansion of the vocational 
education program is needed immediately if the economic 
goals of growth and development in the decade of the 
1960s are to be achieved. 
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(12 continued) 



(Economi c Nj'eds_-' continued) 

(2) Vocational education needed to contribute to the 
stability and growth of the local, state, and national 
economies that sustain it. 

(3) Vocational education is needed to serve the needs of 
the U. S. as a major world pow^r in a time of unprece- 
dented peril and change, strengthening its bargaining 
power in world markets through increased individual 
productivity and strengthening its system of national 
defense through the optimum deployment of manpower 
resources . 

(4) Vocational education is needed to lower the unemploy- 
ment rate. 

(5) Vocational education is needed to provide people with 
more extensive skills and greater theoretical knowledge 
to meet the needs for technicians to amplify the 
services of scientists and engineers. 

S ocial Needs 

rn Vocational education is needed for youth and adults 
unemployed or at work who need training or retraining 
to achieve employment stability. 

(2) Vocational education i*^ needed to help build a better 
and stronger America. 

(3) Vocational education is needed to make education and 
training opportunities equally available to all, 
regardless of race, sex, or place of residence. 

(4) Vocational education is needed fo^ h^'ah school youth 
with academic, socioeconomic or ot'^'ic-^ handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding in regular vocational 
education programs. 

E ducational Needs 

Vn Vocational and technical education is needed to provide 
training and retraining, to prepare youth for employment, 
and to brush up old skills and teach new ones needed in 
the world of work. 

In dividual Needs 

XT) Vocational education is needed to aid the development of 
individual worth and dignity in all people regardless of 
their differing degrees of educability by: helping them 
enter and find a rewarding place in the world of work; 
enabling them to advance economically and socially by 
virtue of their capabilities; and, enhancing their sense 
of individual adequacy through release and exercise of 
the creative impulses latent within them. 
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What were ihe major economic, social, educational, and individual 
needs for vocational education identified by the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education? If the Council did not identify needs 
in a particular category, write "No needs identified." (5.24) 



Ec onomic Needs 

Training and retraining through vocational education is 
needed to help maintain economic growth and stability. 
(However, less emphasis must be placed on manpower as 
an economic resource and more on employment as a source 
of income and status for workers and their families.) 

(2) Vocational education is needed to help alleviate the 

economic disparity caused by underemployment and unemploy 
ment in a rapidly expanding economy. 

Social Needs 

XT) An expanded concept of vocational education is required 
to help alleviate social problems such as: housing, 
poverty, urbanization, slums, population growth, juvenile 
delinquency, and ethnic relationships. 

Educational Needs 

TD The expansion and development of vocational education 

programs is needed to meet the rising enrol l"ient demands 
(for voc. ed.) and the demands for relevance 1n education 

Individual Needs 

IT) Vocational education, as part of the overall educational 
system, is needed to produce an educational environment 
conducive to the total development of the individual. 

(2) Vocational education, as part of the overall educational 
system, is needed to provide education for all of the 
children of all of the people. 

(3) An expanded vocat''onal education program is needed to 
bring educational reality to the ghetto, and to the 
children and yor:th of special circumstances who have been 
shortchanged educational ly. 

(4) Vocational education Is needed to Improve the individual' 
employment status and earnings and to help him adapt to 

a changing economic environment and an expanding economy. 
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Compare and contrast the fna.jo*^ econom'c and individual needs for 
vocational education as identified by the Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education, the Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education, and the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. (5.25) 



Ec onomi c Needs 

Of the three national study panels, the Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education most emphasized the economic needs 
for vocational education. Although the Commission recognized 
that many different kinds and grades of vocational education 
would always be required, they focused their attention on the 
kinds of vocational education that would prepare workers for 
the common occupations which employed the greatest number of 
workers. They concluded: 

Vocational education is needed as a wise business 
investment for this Nation, because our national 
prosperity and happiness are at stake and our 
position in the markets of the world crinnot other- 
wise be maintained. 

Although the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education cited 
the economic needs for vocational education, they stressed the 
needs of people first. "Education makes people more productive 
and versatile. Productive, versatile peonle will build a 
stronger and better America.'' 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Educatii;n also cited the 
economic need for vocational education, placint, greatest 
emphasis, however, on the needs of the individual. As the 
Council stated: "Less emphasis must be placed on manpower as 
an economic resource and more on employment as a source of 
income and status for workers and their families." 

Individual Needs 

The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education empha- 
sized the econcnic needs for vocational education at the 
expense of individual needs. The prevailing philosophy of the 
times viewed man primarily as an economic being, not as a 
cultural being. Education for workers was seen primarily as a 
means of increasing ability to perform work. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education emphasized the 
need for vocational education to become available to a wider 
range of students. The purpose of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963--the legislation that resulted frorii the Panel 
reports-states: "It is the purpose of this act to maintain, 
extend, and improve existing programs of vocational education. 
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to develop new programs of vocational education, to provide 
part-time employment for youth who need such employment in 
order to r -itinue their vocational training on a full-time 
basis, tc ;'ovide instruction so that persons of ajl ages in 
all commu' ' will have ready access to vocational training 
or retraii ihich is of high quality, realistic in relation 
to employme. nd suited to the needs, interests, and ability 
of the persons concerned." 

The Advisory Council on Vocationel Education emphdsizod the 
individual needs for vocational education, but focused atten- 
tion on the needs of the "hard to reach and the hard to teach"- 
those whf ive been educationally sfiortchangf?d in thf? pdst. 
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15. What were the key economic, political, profos^ional , dnd socidl 
factors that affected the enactment of the Srni th-llugtios Act of 
1917? (5.31) 

Econornic factors 

OT rapid industri^il growth of thri nation with co.TO'iponding 
manpower roquirenionts; industrial and tochnolcjfjica 1 r(»vo- 
lution; 

{?.) critical n(fod for skillod manpower in Industry and aqri- 
cul ture; 

(.i) Northern European ininltjration slowi, no longer providing 
indi vidua If; with tfio skills necessary for the njfeds of 
the economy; 

(4) loss than ]% of nation's farmers had ddocjuato pnjparation 
for farming; not 1 in 100 of workers In inectiani cal pur- 
suits and alH(;d industries tiad adequate chancp of 
securing training. 

Political Factors 

{']}" VorW Wr T; 

(2) competition with Industrial nations of world; 

(3) influential rural Interests In Congress; 

(4) need to "catch up witti the Germans*' In iha training of 
workers for the war effort; 

(5) President Woodrow Wl I son uu&o/j Ihrao. separate appeals for 
Congressional action on ttie jmltti-llughos bill; witti possi- 
bility of U. S. becomintj invi^lved in a war, Wilson saw 
value of a nationwide proparrtdness program. 

1 (JH 



( ]') Uil\<)U<\] \()('if:ly for- thr [Yofiiotion of Indu^^trial Lduc! 
tion [jfings rifMMj for indu'^trial education to attontion 
of public at liirrjc; ovfiiand'*. oducatiorial oxpor inK.'nt and 
r'*f onii; 

(?) Ma^/.actiu^ctts '.ots u[j otate-l(wol proqrarii of vocational 
r'dijcation ttiat (jrovido'^. model for country; David Sneddon 
.i(;()0 intf'd State Coifiiii^oioner of Education and Charlci A. 
f'ro'/>er a(j()oir»c^'d State Director of Vocational Lducatiori; 

( 0 vocat ioriol isffi orie of tiottest i^sue^^ in education; 

{']) Coiinii'/, ion on f^itional Aid to Vocational Lducation 

')(j|)r)intf*d l)y Pr^•^ident Wilson; Charles Pross(»r (juidinq 
fiqure of (^f^iiini ss i on; Coiitfiiiss i on subriiits repfjrt ttiat 
\)r()\j\{U*\ \)t\\ \\ fr)r Siiii tt)-Huf)tH'S Act., 

S()(. ill I I (H; t(jr'. 

( I ) I ^\(:r('t\\ i nq prjpu hit ion ; 

{'/) urijan (jrtjwtti; 

(i) I fu'fiuii I i ty of 0()portunity in r^rlucat. i oru. . \y\U'\\\\ 
(']) i ndij', tr'i -il jrid i I urir'es t , 



If;. WfhJt, v^('^'i* tti(* key cr.fjnr)!!! i r , prjIit.iMjl, prrjf oss i orii I , and \(jc u I 
I.H.t,(jr". tti.it .jMr*ct«*d ttu* cri.n tiiiMfi t. (if flu* Vrjr.'i t i oi)«i I hlut<ili(in 

A( t of i')f/i? (s. 

I f f)noiii i f I af t.f^rs 

(I) '>. Jfjins I') (jttior rouritrlr". in Orqan i /.j t ion ffjr 

I r.fjnrjtiii r. (.oopr*ra t i r)n and Dr'vr* I fjpiiierit ; OI.ClJ pledr)es lo 
\triv<* Ui att.iiri .j SO:'* i rir:reii'.r' In r,0(iil) I nr'd national 
rjutput rlurinq t.tu* rli'r.adr- Of f.tie (]()', \ 

{'/) rapirl pat.c f)f ti*( tirio r;a I advancr*; 

( {) iin'ctian i /at ion au fiiriir. r* I iiiii n^ t i nq many .)ol)S; iiierJi.inl- 
/ati(^n .irid iiutfJiiia t ion n^placinq many unskillrwl wrjrkers 
in factorjf's; 

(^) r l'JrKj coMCiTn r)vr*r per"*! ten(j» of unfMiip loyiiien t and 
tjndi'remp loyiiierit, in economically deprr*'.'.(»d arrsis; 

(S) rlramatic risr* in youtti unemployment and urideremp l(jy- 
iiKTit; 

(f)) stiortaqr* 01 Ijarlly ner'dr'd prTSonnel in many t,er:hri ica I , 

sdii i -pr ofe*.'. i r)rhi I , and '.M I led ocf.upat ions . 
Pol It ical factors 

(I) Prcs idi'Ot Vj^nnedy strr^sses importance (>! niodrrni/atlon 

of vf)catlorial education leriislatiori wltlilri the (.omph'X- 

j tir*s of ttir* space aqe; 
(y) .iss.iss Inatir^n IVeslderit Kenn(»dy; 
( ttu* i\r(u\l Sr)c1ety movement or concept; exparKllfwj roU* 

of \(^(i('r,\\ dr^verniiK'nt In helping to Improve* thr* social 

.ind er,oriomir, wr'lfarr* all citi/ens. 
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Professional Factors 

rf) Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education appointed by 
President Kennedy to review, evaluate, and make recormend- 
ations to improve and redirect the federal vocational edu- 
cation program; panel report provides basis for VEA 1963; 

(2) rising demand for new educational opportunities at secon- 
dary and postsecondary levels; 

(3) influence of American Vocational Association. 
-Sp^JAl F actors 

(ll conti nuation of population growth at relatively rapid rate 
maintained since end of World War II; 

(2) population mobility; 

(3) increasing number of people living in urban areas, partic- 
ularly larger urban areas; 

(^) unprecedented increase in the 14- to 25-year-old age group 
because of high birth rate after World War II; 

(5) trend toward fewer average man-hours worked; 

(6) trend toward earlier retirement with more young people 
remaining in schoo' ; 

(7) increasing proportion of adult women seeking paid 
ornpl oyment ; 

(8) occupational change; 

(9) racial unrest and social turmoil; 
(U)) civil rights movement. 



17. WliaL w(^ro tfic key economic, political, professional, and social fac- 
tors that afff?ctod the enactment of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 196H? (f3.33) 



[. c 0 n omj c Fap tors 

(1) " Tru.r(u\'7\\\(\ t(H:hnologi cal devolopmont ; 

(2) financial difficulties in schools, particularly large city 
schools bulging at the seams with students, due to: 
increased costs per pupil, falling assessment ratios which 
shield more existing property from taxation, high cost of 
municipal systems, state limitations which favor rural and 
suburban school districts. 

Pol i tical Factojs 

0 ) i"ncV'eVs^d"Teri()usness of war in Vietnam; 
{?.) Congressman Roman Pucinski and Senator Wayne Morse push 
for passage of 1968 Amendments; 

(3) influence of organized labor to delay entry of youth into 
the labor force; 

(4) Women's Liberation Movement encourages women to seek jobs 
In all sectors of economy, not just traditional areas; 

{[)) Increasing federal concern for the employment problems of 
the disadvantaged. 
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Professiona I Factors 

XT) Advisory Council on Vocational Education reviews accomplish- 
fpents of Vocational Education Act of 1963; Council report 
provides basis for 1968 Amendments; 

(2) influence of American Vocational Association; 

(3) increasing concern for career education. 
Social l^actors 

(1 ) increasing unemploymei't for youth and nonwhites; 

(2) increasing difficulty of poorly educated with limited skills 
to find jobs for themselves; 

(3) large number of high school 'ropouts (about 1 million in 
1966); 

(4) social problems such as: housing, poverty, urbanization, 
slums, population growth, juvenile delinquency, ethnic 
relati onshi ps ; 

(5) large city problems such as: crime, disease, delinquency, 
illegitimacy, broken families, minority group concentration, 
une^nployment 5 de-^icient housing, air and water pollution, 
congested transportation, waste and garbage disposal. 



18, L-'^>t ^hree characten ".t! cs jf the new legislation Congress is currently 
considering for Vocational Educatiun. (5.34) 

(1) Vocational Amendments of 1975-76 are basically an extension 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 as amended in 1968. 

(2) Bills are coning in from AVA, AACJC, APGA, NASLUGC as well as 
from tlio Office of Education. 

(3) The Act may have effect upon administrative organization of 
vocational education at the state level. 
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